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If  1  migM  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  resolve*  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiatted  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tell*  the  crime*  qf  great  men,  thef 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hand*  of  the  law;  if  he  tell*  them  of  virtue*,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attack*  Mm  with  tlander.  But  if 
he  regard*  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tide*,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearle**.~~D»  Fob. 


on  bad  terms,  but  by  no  means  impossible  for  a  Tnan 
of  decent  education  and  breeding  ;  and  his  manners  are 
likely  to  suffer  more  from  bis  possessing  arbitrary 
power  than  if  he  knew  that  he  could  not  quarrel  with 
his  assistants  except  on  grounds  which  ho  was  able  to 
justify. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


The  new  Depretis  Cabinet  in  Italy,  which  represents 
the  advanced  Liberal  and  anti-Clerical  party,  finds  itself 
suddenly  surrounded  by  unexpected  obstacles.  A  large 
number  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Administration, 
who  usually  remain  in  their  positions  through  all  poli¬ 
tical  changes,  have  given  in  their  resignation  simulta¬ 
neously,  so  as  to  demonstrate  their  political  antipathies. 
The  same  has  been  done  by  a  number  of  Prefects,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Rome,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Milan,  and  Turin.  This  extraordinary  move 
was  evidently  made  with  the  object  of  bringing 
the  whole  administrative  machinery  to  a  standsiilJ, 
and  thus  proving  to  the  King  the  impossibility  of 


In  the  Church  Question,  the  Depretis  Cabinet  is 
expected  to  make  a  move  on  the  first  occasion 
that  may  present  itself.  It  has  declared  that  it 
stands,  towards  the  Vatican,  in  a  position  “  not  agf 
gressive,  but  also  not  conciliatory ;  and  from  thw 
to  a  policy  of  action]  there  is  but  a  step.  We  should 
not  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  counsels  of  Caribaldi, 
in  the  clerical  question,  have  now  a  better  chance 
of  being  listened  to ;  the  popular  leader  being  on 
very  good  terms  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  with  the  Biritto^  for  a  long  time  the 
organ  af  Signor  Depretis.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  Viritto  demands  the  purification  of  the  diplomatio 
service  from  men  like  Chevalier  Nigra,  who  for  years 
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had  been  a  willing  instminent  of  Bonapariist  polio/. 
At  the  same  time,  ^ae  Bersaglierey  until  now  tho  organ 
of  Niootera,  the  new  Home  Minister,  declares  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  of  any  use  to  dismiss  Chevalier  Nigra, 
so  long  as  men  like  Melegara  and  Tornielli  occupy  the 
posts  of  Foreign  Minister  and  of  Under  State  Secretary 
m  the  Foreign  Office.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  an 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  fill  these  places  with  men  of 
more  decided  views,  ready  to  grapple  strongly  with  the 
Vaticanist  claims. 


The  little  discussion  on  Friday  last  week  about  Mr. 
Newdegate  and  the  anti-Conventoal  Petitions  was  quite 
like  old  times.  It  must  have  deepened  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
sense  of  being  at  homo  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  confirmed 
this  session  by  tho  Titles  debates,  but  rudely  disturbed 
such  extraneous  matters  as  Slave  Circulars  and 
li^ptian  Finances.  A  question  of  privilege  was  in¬ 
volved  in  those  petitions.  It  was  insulting  to  the  dignity 
of  the  House  to  present  petitions  couched  in  such  dis¬ 
respectful,  indecorous,  and  intemperate  language.  The 
language  was  certainly  strong.  Mr.  Callan,  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  reception  of  such  petitions,  quoted 
such  flowers  of  vulgar  invective  as  that  many  of  the 
nuns  had  “a  hell  here  and  a  hell  hereafter;”  that 
monasteries  and  convents  combine  in  themselves  the 
worst  evils  of  the  workhouse,  the  asylum,  the  prison, 
and  places  of  bad  repute;”  that  “nuns  are  treated 
most  cruelly,  and  are  made  the  victims  of  horrors 
which  far  surpass  anything  that  has  entered  the  mind  of 
tho  most  fanatical  enemy  of  convents,”  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  right  to  object  to  such  petitions,  but  he 
might  have  done  so  on  higher  grounds  than  that  they  are 
disrespectful  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I'  Mr.  Newde¬ 
gate  affixed  his  name  to  such  a  document,  he  is  not  only 
unworthy  to  sit  in  the  House,  but  there  ought  to  be 
some  legal  remedy  against  his  abusing  the  forms  of  the 
House  to  scatter  such  wild  charges  without  attempting 
to  make  them  good  by  substantial  proofs.  But  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Newdegate  did  not  affix  his  name  to  the 
petitions,  although  he  professed  some  doubt  as  to  how 
rar  he  might  have  authorised  its  being  affixed.  If  Mr. 
Newdegate  was  in  any  doubt  whatever  about  the  matter, 
he  has  been  guilty  of  grave  indiscretion.  Convents  are 
not,  in  our  opinion,  at  all  salutary  institutions,  but  no 
class  of  people  should  be  exposed  to  such  libellous  and 
unsubstantiated  accusations  under  any  sort  of  privilege. 


.  The  limits  to  the  right  of  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  rather  to  the  persons  entitled  to  exercise 
that  right,  were  raised  in  another  matter  on  Friday  last 
week.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  had  offered  a  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Boulogne,  praying  that  the  consulate 
in  that  town  should  remain  a  consulate  and  not  become, 
as  was  proposed,  a  vice- consulate.  The  Speaker  had 
declined  to  receive  the  petition  until  he  should  examine 
the  precedents  for  the  reception  of  petitions  from 
foreign  towns.  On  Friday  he  intimated  that  he  could 
find  only  one  petition  which  had  been  offered  from  a 
foreign  town,  a  petition  from  the  Cretans  in  1831  com¬ 
plaining  of  their  sufferings  under  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  this  was  rejected.  But  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  ground  of  rejection  was  that  tho  matters 
in  the  petition  were  beyond  English  jurisdiction,  and 
that,  as  tho  Boulogne  petition  referred  to  a  matter 
within  our  jurisdiction,  there  could  bo  no  objection  to 
receiving  it.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  remark  on  the  proper 
jealousy  of  the  House  as  regards  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  petition,  and  the  expression  of  a  trust  that 
“  that  was  a  feeling  and  a  principle  that  would 
always  guide  the  House,”  moved  that  the  petition 
be  received.  But  a  little  conversation  followed  from 
which  it  appeared .  that  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  saw  considerable  danger  and  possibility  of 
complications  in  establishing  a  precedent  for  receiving 
petitions  from  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers.  The  right 
of  three  classes  of  persons  to  petition  the  House  was 
clear — British  subjects  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire, 
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foreigners  within  the  same  limits,  and  British  subjects 
beyond  these  limits.  After  this  talk,  Mr.  Hardy  pro¬ 
posed  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  subject.  To 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  so  simple  a 
matter  is  rather  a  burlesque  of  that  convenient  institu¬ 
tion.  There  could  be  no  churlishness  in  refusing  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Boulogne  'when  there 
are  so  many  other  equally  easy  means  of  making  their 
wishes  known.  But  we  are  getting  accustomed  now  to 
Select  Committees  as  the  happy  resource  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
colleagues  to  shield  him  and  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  his  little  indiscretions. 


Mr.  Anderson  has  perhaps  yet  to  learn  that  strong 
language  is  not  a  mark  of  strength,  and  is  particularly 
unwise  in  the  management  of  a  strong  case ;  but  he  made 
a  very  effective  exposure  of  various  questionable  pro¬ 
ceedings  arising  out  of  the  Solent  collision.  The  most 
ugly  part  of  the  business  was  the  composition  of  the 
coroner’s  jury  in  the  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  Stokes  and 
Turner.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of 
the  jury  wished  to  return  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  Captain  Welch,  and  that  only  two  men  held  out 
against  that  verdict.  Of  the  two,  it  appears,  one,  a  Mr. 
Saxby,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Captain  Welch’s,  and 
visited  at  his  house  during  the  intervals  of  the  inquiry. 
Before  the  jury  was  formed,  a  Captain  Balliston,  a  friend 
of  Captain  Welch’s,  went  to  the  summoning  officer  to 
suggest  that  this  man’s  name  should  be  put  on  the  list. 
The  other  member  who  prevented  the  jnry  from  record¬ 
ing  a  unanimousVerdict  was  a  Mr.  Mumby,  a  soda  water 
manufacturer,  who  claims  public  patronage  on  the 
ground  that  he  supplies  Her  Majesty  at  Osborne,  Her 
Majesty’s  yacht,  and  fifty  or  sixty  Queen’s '  ships. 
Of  course,  both  Mr.  Saxby  and  Mr.  Mumby  may 
have  been  perfectly  impartial  jurors,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  had  such  considerations  to  sway  their 
judgment  that  they  should  never  have  been  on  the  jury 
if  its  verdict  was  to  command  public  confidence.  The 
nomination  of  Mumby  was  all  the  more  curious  that  he 
had  claimed  exemption  from  serving  on  juries  before,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  chemist  and  stamp- distributor. 
The  coroner,  too,  was  not  an  unobjectionable  appointment. 
He  was  a  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty,  a  man  in  receipt  of 
Admiralty  pay.  We  remember  seeing  a  newspaper 
letter  from  one  of  the  jurors  after  the  inquest  charging 
him  with  irregularities  in  his  examination  of  one  of  the 
witnesses.  Altogether,  the  more  that  is  known  about 
this  collision,  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  inquire 
who  was  to  blame  and  to  punish  the  guilty  parties,  the 
deeper  becomes  the  painful  impression  which  it  first 
produced  on  the  public  mind.  There  is  but  one  opinion — 
that  the  two  officers  in  command,  both  Captain  Welch 
and  Prince  Leiningen,  should  have  been  put  on  their  trial 
before  a  court-martial. 


Mr.  Mumby  has  written  to  the  Times  to  contradict 
one  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  statements,  but  the  contradiction 
is  not  material.  Mr.  Anderson  had  said  that  Mr. 
Mumby  and  Mr.  Saxby  asked  the  coroner  what  the 
effect  would  be  of  recording  a  verdict  that  the  collision 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
Alberta,  and  that  they  withdrew  from  this  verdict  when 
they  found  that  its  effect  would  be  to  put  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Alberta  on  their  trial.  The  true  account 
of  the  affair,  Mr.  Mumby  states,  is  as  follows : — 

Soon  after  the  jury  retired  an  attempt  was  made  to  decide  upon  a 
verdict,  when  four  were  in  favour  of  “  accidental  death,”  seven  of 
“  manslaughter,”  and  two  were  neutral.  Subsequently,  two  of  the 
first-named  gave  in  for  “  manslaughter,”  leaving  only  Mr.  Saxby 
and  myself  for  “  accidental  death.”  At  the  eleventh  hour  the  two 
who  had  been  neutral  asked  me,  as  the  Foreman,  to  frame  for  their 
own  satisfaction  a  verdict  of  “  accidental  death,”  with  a  strong  rider 
imputing  negligence  to  Captain  Welch,  and  submit  it  to  the  Coroner. 
This  was  done,  when  the  Coroner  informed  them  that  such  a  verdict 
would  amount  to  “  manslaughter.”  They  immediately  said  that  in 
that  case  they  must  obey  the  law,  and  gave  in  their  names  for 
“manslaughter.”  I,  after  hearing  and  carefully  considering  the 
evidence,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Captain  Welch  had  been 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  an  error  of  judgment,  and  error  of 
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Judgment  does  not  lead  to  manslaughter.  Mr.  Saxbj  gave  a  similar 
opinion,  and  so  agreement  was  impossible. 


Mr.  Mumby  says  nothing  about  his  having  claimed 
exemption  from  jury  service  before,  but  states  that  “  it 
was  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  summoning  officer  that 
he  consented  to  serve  on  the  jury,’*  a  statement  which 
raises  the  question  why  the  summoning  officer  was  so 
earnest,  and  by  no  means  puts  a  better  complexion  on 
the  matter. 


The  Official  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  announces  the 
travelling  programme  of  the  Czar  for  the  present  year. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  he  will  go  to  Berlin,  where 
he  will  stay  during  throe  days ;  from  thence  to  £ms, 
and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  to  Jugenheim.  About 
the  middle  of  June  he  will  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  capital,  and  be  present,  in  August,  at  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Guards  in  the  camp  of  Krasnoje  Selo. 
A  visit  to  Helsingfors  will  be  made  in  the  summer. 
Visits  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Pied¬ 
mont  are  expected  at  the  Imperial  Court.  In 
the  second  part  of  August,  the  Czar  will  go  to 
Warsaw ;  from  thence  to  the  Crimea ;  remain  with 
the  Empress  at  Livadia  until  the  end  of  autumn ; 
and  return  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
In  the  main,  the  news  given  in  our  last  issue  is  thus 
confirmed.  A  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the 
Algemeine  Zeitung  adds  that  the  rumour  concerning  the 
appointment  of  the  Czarewitch  as  a  Regent  was  largely 
spread,  of  late,  even  in  governmental  circles,  and  that 
its  origin  was  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  the  suffering 
state  of  health  of  the  Emperor.  The  arrival  of  General 
Kaufmann  from  Turkestan  is  said  to  have  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  possibility  of  a  governmental  change. 
General  Kaufmann  is,  however,  to  return  now  to 
Turkestan,  unless  he  should  prefer  to  take  another 
administrative  position.  For  the  moment,  the  rumours 
concerning  the  resignation  of  Alexander  II.  are  laid  at 
rest. 


The  long-standing  claims  of  wood  as  against  asphalte 
pavement  were  debated  at  great  length  by  the  City 
Commission  of  Sewers  on  Tuesday.  There  was  much 
diversity  of  opinion,  as  there  has  long  been.  Certain  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Leadenhall  Street  sent  a  memorial 
praying  that  their  street  should  be  paved  with,  wood. 
Certain  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  street  sent  a 
memorial  applauding  the  resolution  of  the  Commissioners 
to  repave  it  with  asphalte.  The  question  of  cost  was  in 
favour  of  the  asphalte ;  the  engineer  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  w'ould  cost  61 IZ. 
less  to  pave  Leadenhall  Street  with  asphalte  than  with 
wood.  The  head  and  front  of  the  objection  to  asphalte 
was  its  slipperiness.  The  objections  began  and  ended 
there.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  Mr.  Church,  of  the 
General  Omnibus  Company,  owner  of  8,000  horses,  and 
Mr.  Chaplin,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  were  in 
favour  of  wood.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  derided  asphalte  pavement  as  a  skating  rink  for 
horses..  Another  said  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  told 
him  that  very  morning  that  he  would  not  again  travel 
over  asphalte  in  his  State  carriage.  A  member  of  a 
deputation  which  waited  on  the  Commissioners  spoke 
to  having  seen  at  one  time  ten,  and  at  another  time 
seventeen  horses  down  on  the  asphalte  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  There  was  a  smart  passage  of  arms 
between  Mr.  Commissioner  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Com¬ 
missioner  Bedford.  Mr.  Cockerell,  in  a  warm  eulogy 
of  asphalte,  said  that,  if  that  pavement  were  decided 
upon,  the  very  horses  would  pray  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Mr.  Bedford  said  he  was  not  aware  before 
that  when  he  saw  a  horse  on  his  knees  he  was 
praying  for  the  Commission.  The  only  speaker,  how¬ 
ever,  who  really  met  the  objections  to  asphalte,  and  his 
answer  was  complete,  was  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  said  that 
asphalte  is  not  a  slippery  pavement  when  it  is  kept 
clean.  If  this  fact  had  been  properly  brought  home  to 


the  Commission,  we  do  not  think  that  twenty-four 
would  have  voted  for  wood  against  twenty-two,  who 
went  for  asphalte.  Even  the  Lord  Mayor  might 
retract  his  terrible  resolution  if  he  were  informed  of  the 
cause  of  the  slipperiness  of  the  asphalte.  There  is  no 
pavement  so  easy  to  keep  clean  as  asphalte,  and  no 
pavement  s^fer  when  it  is  clean.  It  is  both  a  cheaper 
and  a  more  wholesome  pavement  than  wood,  which 
cannot  be  kept  clean,  and  which  absorbs  putrid  matter 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  very  objectionable  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view. 


“More  water”  is  the  most  urgent  cry  of  street  re¬ 
formers,  and  purer  water  as  well  as  more  of  it,  the  cry 
of  sanitarians  generally.  The  Lancet  of  this  week  has 
an  article  in  which  it  severely  censures  the  Government 
for  neglect  of  its  pledges  in  sanitary  matters.  Those 
who  were  alarmed  by  the  statements  of  Dr.  Sand  with 
about  London  water  in  the  deputation  which  waited  the 
other  day  on  the  Home  Secretary  will  not  be  reassured 
by  the  dispassionate  analysis  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Frankland.  The  Standard  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  waters  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  metropolis  during  March  : — 


Taking  unity  to  represent  the  amount  of  organic  impurity  in  a 
jiven  volume  of  the  Kent  Company’s  water,  the  proportional  amount 


found  in  an  equal  volume  of  water  supplied  by  each  of  the  other 
Metropolitan  companies  was — New  River,  3*1;  East  London,  8'2; 
Lambeth,  37;  West  Middlesex,  3-9;  Grand  Junction,  4*2;  South¬ 
wark,  4'4  ;  and  Chelsea,  4-9.  Both  the  Thames  and  Lea  waters 
were  of  a  worse  quality  as  regards  pollution  from  organic  matter 
than  in  any  month  since  November  last.  The  West  Middlesex, 
New  River,  and  East  London  were  the  only  companies  that  delivered 
water  which  had  been  efficiently  filtered.  The  Lambtah  water 
contained  “  matted  fungoid  growths,  full  of  moving  organisms ;  ”  and 
that  suppliel  by  the  Southwark  Company  “blue  cotton  fibres  and 
numerous  moving  organisms.”  The  Kent  Company’s  water,  which 
constitutes  alwut  one-sixteenth  of  the  Metropolitan  supply,  was 
“  clear,  brilliant,  and  wholesome,  without  any  filtration.” 


THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  END. 


If,  as  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  nine  out  of 
every  ten  writers  of  political  articles  more  than  once 
within  the  last  three  months,  no  Government  retains  its 
popularity  for  more  than  two  sessions,  the  advocates  of 
triennial  Parliaments  have  been  furnished  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  powerful  argument.  We  have  no  special  interest 
in  triennial  Parliaments ;  but  if  it  is  really  the  case  that 
at  the  beginning  of  its  third  session  every  Administra¬ 
tion  begins  to  show  signs  of  incapacity,  to  betray 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  or  of  feverish  activity,  the 
omens  are  not  to  be  misinterpreted ;  three,  if  not  two 
years,  are  the  appointed  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of 
a  Parliament.  It  is  clear  that  at  the  end  of  the  third 
session  at  least,  allowing  itself  a  se.ssion  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  have  the  guidance 
of  its  destinies,  the  country  ought  to  take  the  reins  of 
power  into  its  own  hands.  It  may  bo,  indeed,  that  the 
generalisation  is  not  absolutely'  sound  ;  it  may  be  that  it 
possesses  no  more  logical  validity  than  the  growing  con¬ 
viction  among  those  who  spend  their  Sundays  in  the 
country  that  it  invariably  rains  upon  that  day  when  it 
does  not  snow.  Upon  such  a  point,  however,  we  should 
not  venture  to  set  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  all  but 
unanimous  voice  of  our  contemporunes.  But,  however 
it  may  be  as  a  general  rule,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Ministry  has  seriously  im¬ 
paired,  if  not  irrecovembly  damaged,  its  reputation  in 
the  third  session  of  its  existence.  Of  that  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt;  and  there  has  been  a  remark, 
able  harmony  between  certain  phases  of  its  career  and 
the  measure  in  the  conduct  of  which  it  has  ultimately 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  country  with  a  sense  of  its 
weakness.  There  is  a  poetic  justice  in  the  downthrow 
of  such  a  Ministry  by  a  Titles  Bill.  People  were  weary 
last  session  of  the  trivialities  which  absorbed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  of  the  interminable  personal  questions 
and  questions  of  privilege  which  assumed  such  unpre¬ 
cedented  prominence  in  the  absence  of  more  serious 
affairs.  Some  of  our  Continental  neighbours  might  have 
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been  disposed  to  cry,  “  Happy  the  conntry  whose  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  devote  itself  to  exciting  discassions  on  the 
exclusion  of  strangers,  the  reception  of  Prittlewell  peti¬ 
tions,  personal  explanations,  and  the  woes  of  unhappy 
noblemen  but  at  home  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling 
thtit  our  legislators  were  not  quite  acting  up  to  the 
dignity  of  their  calling  when  their  most  brilliant  powers 
of  oratory  were  employed  on  such  themes.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  session,  we  were  all  hoping  that 
the  reign  of  frivolity  and  tea-party  scandal  was  over.  A 
great  stroke  of  statesmanship  had  been  struck.  A  great 
foreign  policy  had  been  inaugurated — a  truly  imperial 
policy.  England  had  once  more  been  favoured  with  a 
statesman  who  was  to  restore  her  to  her  proper  place  in  the 
councils  of  Europe.  For  some  years  French  and  German 
newspapers  had  been  trying  to  irritate  the  British  lion 
by  reviving  the  old  joke  about  his  being  a  shopkeeper, 
b^auso  he  liad  remained  neutral  in  the  Franco-German 
war,  had  agreed  to  let  the  Russian  Bear  tear  up  a  treaty 
by  which  he  should  never  have  been  bound,  and  had  paid 
“  Cousin  Jonathan’s  ”  just  claims  rather  than  resist  them 
with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  All  this  was  to  end,  and  a 
full  explanation  of  the  means  whereby  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to 
end  it  was  anxiously  expected.  Half  the  country  at  least 
was  persuaded  that  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
meant  virtually  in  some  shape  or  other  the  annexation 
of  Egypt.  Mr.  Cave  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  agent 
who  liad  been  sent  out  to  examine  the  stock  of  Egypt 
preparatory  to  taking  the  whole  concern  over  at  a 
valuation.  Most  interesting  revelations  of  high  policy, 
most  exciting  and  dignified  debates,  were  anticipated  in 
connection  with  Egypt.  There  were  also  some  minor 
matters  on  which  it  was  expected  that  our  Parliamentary 
representatives  would  discourse  in  a  style  worthy  of  their 
antecedents.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Ministry  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  justify  on  high  grounds  its  apparent  departure 
in  its  Slave  Circulars  from  principles  which  had  for  a 
generation  been  supposed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  our 
imperial  policy.  Then  the  internecine  propensities  of 
our  ships  of  war  had  attracted  not  a  little  attention,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  suppression  of 
those  propensities,  not  being  in  accordance  with  the 
more  obvious  suggestions  of  justice,  were  expected  to  be 
(tailed  in  question.  Altogether  it  w'as  anticipated  that 
for  a  month  or  two  at  least  the  time  of  Parliament  would 
be  occupied  with  really  high  affairs  of  State.  But,  after 
all,  the  most  exciting  topic  of  the  session  has  been 
whether  or  not  the  Queen  should  bo  allowed,  or 
“enabled  ”  as  the  phrase  is,  to  call  herself  an  Empress, 
with  a  view  to  checking  the  advance  of  Russia  on  our 
Indian  possessions. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday,  before  rising  for  the  Easter  holidays,  “orderly 
to  end  as  it  began  ”  with  the  Suez  Canal  Purchase.  But 
how  different  was  the  position  of  the  Ministry  from  that 
which  it  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  !  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  Government  was  so 
triumphant,  and  backed  by  such  an  overwhelming  weight 
of  opinion,  that  the  Opposition  did  not  venture  to  chal¬ 
lenge  a  division.  On  Tuesday,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
had  to  defend  himself  against  one  of  his  own  supporters, 
the  first  member  who  rose  to  speak  in  favour  of  the 
Purchase  when  the  House  was  first  asked  to  vote  the 
purchase- money.  The  Government  have  grievously 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  their  supporters.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  they  had  been  perfectly  frank  about  the 
natui'e  of  the  Purchase  from  the  first,  if  they  had  not 
encouraged  by  their  silence  the  false  impressions  which 
the  public  formed  of  it  at  the  first  blush  of  the  matter, 
they  would  have  received  less  support  on  the  one  hand, 
and  less  opposition  on  the  other.  The  precise  value 
of  the  Purchase  was  made  still  more  apparent  than  be¬ 
fore  on  Tuesday,  because  the  whole  truth  was  stated 
then  as  the  whole  truth,  and  not  as  the  half  of  the 
truth.  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
and  the  Purchase  had  at  the  time  a  certain  value.  But 
that  value  was  not  what  the  countr}”,  in  the  first  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  surprise  and  admiration,  fancied  it  to  be.  Its 
value  was  indirect.  It  did  not  give  England  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Canal,  much  less  the  virtual  protectorate  of 


Egypt,  as  was  loudly  trumpeted  at  the  time ;  but  it 
elicited  from  the  English  people  an  unmistakeable  in¬ 
dication  of  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  Egypt  ta 
the  maintenance  of  our  Empire,  and  of  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  highway  to  India  open  at  all  hazards. 
This  determination  might  have  been  taken  for  granted, 
but  it  must  undeniably  be  a  valuable  guide  and  clear 
source  of  confidence  to  bur  statesmen  in  any  compli¬ 
cation  that  may  hereafter  arise.  That  was  the  sub¬ 
stantial  utility  of  the  Purchase  ;  and  a  really  strong 
and  clear-sighted  statesman,  if  he  could  not  openly 
avow  that  his  sole  object  was  to  sound  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  country,  would  at  least  have  taken  caro 
not  to  hold  out  hopes  that  it  meant  very  much 
more.  To  do  the  Ministry  justice,  one  or  two  members 
of  it,  notably  Lord  Derby,  were  studious  to  disclaim  the 
constniction  which  more  impulsive  interpreters  put 
upon  it.  But  many  persons  refused,  to  use  Sir  W. 
Harcourt’s  phrase,  to  have  Cinderella’s  coach-and-four 
thus  reduced  to  pumpkins  and  mice.  Lord  Derby,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  praised  for  his  frankness  and  honesty,  was 
derided  for  his  over-timidity ;  and  one  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  made  his  deprecatory  speech,  which  now  appears 
as  the  mature  Ministerial  view  of  the  transaction,  an 
occasion  for  analysing  his  character,  and  contrasting 
him  very  unfavourably  with  his  father.  Even  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  saying 
what  he  knew  many  of  his  countrymen  would  be  pleased 
to  hear,  although  his  statement  generally  was  most 
cautious  and  moderate,  permitted  himself  to  talk  of  the 
Purchase  darkly  as  a  means  of  securing  our  passage  to 
India,  and  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  his  language  would 
have  been  loftier  if  he  had  not,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  transaction.  And  if  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  Purchase  was  not  merely 
an  indication  of  our  intentions  with  regard  to  Egypt  in 
certain  eventualities,  but  a  means  of  carrying  out  those 
intentions  at  once,  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  leave  this 
meaning  to  be  inferred,  but  boldly  and  explicitly 
claimed  to  have  established  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  one 
of  the  chain  of  fortresses  that  link  us  to  our  Indian 


Empire.  In  his  glowing  exposition,  Egypt  was  already 
as  much  under  our  control  as  Gibraltar  or  Malta. 


I  All  this  rhetorical  exaggeration  has  had  gradually  to 
be  abandoned.  The  extent  of  our  control  over  the 
management  of  the  Canal  was  first  made  startlingly 
apparent  by  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange  from  his 
post  as  agent  of  the  Canal  Company  in  London, 
nominally  for  breach  of  confidence,  but  only  too  ob¬ 
viously  because  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  get  the 
management  transferred  to  English  hands.  This  was  a 
striking  commentary  on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  M.  de  Lesseps  was  most  anxious  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  England,  and  had  no  object  in  life  but  the 
prosperity  of  the  Canal,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
striking  proof  of  our  inability  to  exercise  any  influence 
over  M.  de  Lesseps.  If,  as  Sir  Stafford  says,  the  extent 
of  our  influence  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
Englishmen  whom  M.  de  Lesseps  consents  to  place  on 
the  directorate,  nor  by  our  ten  votes  as  shareholders,  it 
was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  he  would  prove  this 
informal  influence  by  preventing  the  Company,  from 
treating  with  gross  indignity  a  man  whose  services  have 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  who  has  laboured  so  zealously  in  the  interests  of  his 
country.  How  our  influence  is  to  operate.  Sir  Stafford 
has  not  yet  made  apparent.  The  only  effect  produced 
as  yet  would  appear  to  be  that  M.  de  Lesseps  has 
graciously  consented  to  withdraw  his  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  International  Commission  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  is  open  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of 
the  surtax,  the  compromise  which  his  characteristic 
good-humoured  obstinacy  succeeded  in  extorting.  To 
none  of  the  questions  put  by  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  was  Sir 
Stafford  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  We  were 
given  to  understand  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
that  the  Canal  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  world 
through  the  poverty  of  the  Company,  and  its  inability 
to  incur  the  necessary  expenditure  for  maintaining  its 
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efficiency  as  a  highway.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  has  written 
home  to  say  that  40,000,000  francs  are  required  for 
repairs,  of  which  30,000,000  ought  to  be  expended  at 
once ;  but  M.  de  Lesseps  will  only  undertake  an  outlay 
of  one  million  of  francs  a  year  for  thirty  years,  and  our 
influence  apparently  is  not  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to 
expend  more,  so  that,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  previous 
representations,  the  Canal  will  be  lost  to  the  world 
through  the  obstinacy  of  the  man  who  has  no  aim  in  life 
but  its  prosperity,  and  in  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  owners  of  the  reversion  of  half  the  shares.  That  is 
the  only  construction  which  can  be  put  upon  the  facts 
which  have  transpired  ;  but  Sir  Stafford  Nothcote  inti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  other  facts  which  cannot  be  revealed 
at  present,  and  which,  if  they  could  be  revealed,  would 
put  matters  in  a  more  favourable  light.  It  would  per¬ 
haps  be  unfair  to  conjecture  that  one  of  those  facts  is 
the  determined  reluctance  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  let  the 
Canal  be  saved  by  English  means.  He  might  have  been 
more  willing  to  accept  our  assistance  if  we  had  not 
bought  the  shares,  and  indicated  an  anxiety  to  buy 
M.  de  Lesseps  himself  out  of  the  management.  Are  we 
negotiating  to  be  allowed  to  save  a  great  undertaking 
which  the  manager  believes  to  be  in  no  need  of  salva¬ 
tion,  or  is  it  liberty  to  construct  a  fortress  on  the  Isthmus 
that  we  are  negotiating  for  ?  It  will  all  be  revealed  in 
course  of  time;  meanwhile,  as  the  Times  says,  things 
must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  to  deal 
with  on  their  responsibility.  That  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done,  but  we  should  probably  have  been  less 
proud  of  our  bargain  if  we  had  known  from  the  first 
what  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  intimated  on  Tuesday,  that 
no  change  can  be  made  in  the  statutes  of  the  company 
without  the  consent  of  the  Khedive,  that  some  arrange¬ 
ments  require  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  and  that  other 
arrangements  require  the  consent  of  the  maritime 
Powers.  These  vexatious  impediments  might  have  dis¬ 
closed  themselves,  no  doubt,  to  the  reflecting  mind 
before,  but  none  the  less  they  are  vexatious.  We  would 
seem  to  have  brought  upon  our  heads  all  the  worries 
of  the  expectant  heir  to  our  unentailed  estate. 


SERVIA  AND  THE  SITUATION  OF  EUROPE. 

Whilst  we  write  this,  the  die  may  be  cast  in  Servia 
which  is  to  decide  on  peace  or  war.  The  present  week 
has  been  fixed  for  a  military  review.  From  information 
that  has  reached  us,  it  appears  that  the  war  party,  egged 
on  by  agents  of  the  ex-Minister  Ristich,  have  resolved 
upon  organising,  for  that  occasion,  a  demonstration  cal¬ 
culated  to  force  the  hand  of  Prince  Milan.  In  the 
councils  of  that  hard-pressed  ruler,  utter  confusion  pre¬ 
vails.  The  adherents  of  Ristich  are  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  bring  their  leader  once  more  to  power. 
Being  at  deadly  feud  with  him  since  the  famous 
scene  in  the  Assembly,  the  Prince  has  a  positive 
horror  of  such  a  contingency.  Meanwhile,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Premier,  Kaljewitch,  from  fear  of  losing  all  popu¬ 
larity,  sails  as  close  as  possible  to  the  warlike  current, 
and  is  therefore  the  butt  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
more  cautious  counsellors  of  the  Court.  In  the  midst 
of  these  Ministerial  troubles,  sentiments  in  favour  of 
anti-Turkish  action  find  frequent,  not  seldom  tumultuous, 
expression  in  the  streets  and  the  public  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  at  Belgrad.  The  situation  is  one  of  extreme 
tension. 

Startled  by  the  unusual  military  activity  among  the 
Servians,  Austro-Hungary,  through  her  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative,  Prince  Wrede,  has  repeatedly  asked  for  ex¬ 
planations.  On  M.  Kaljewitch  hesitating  to  give  a 
straightforward  answer,  the  envoy  went  at  once  to  Milan 
Obrenowitch  himself,  suggesting,  in  scarcely- veiled  lan¬ 
guage,  a  change  of  Ministry.  Stormy  sittings,  we  learn, 
ensued  thereupon  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  stated  that  the 
majority  of  the  Ministers  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
declarations  which  the  Prince  is  assumed  to  have  made  to 
the  representative  of  Austro-Hungary.  Two  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  taking  side  with  the  Prince,  threatened  to 
resign  if  the  preparations  for  war  were  not  suspended. 


But  their  resignation  was  not  accepted  ;  nor  would  the 
Servian  ruler  part  with  the  majority  of  the  Kaljewitch 
Cabinet,  of  which  he  is  otherwise  little  enamoui^,  lest 
Ristich  should  again  be  foisted  upon  him. 

Meanwhile  a  committee  of  the  Skupschtina  has  con¬ 
stituted  itself  almost  as  an  independent  governing  body; 
It  insists  on  the  occupation  of  the  stra^gically-important 
points  in  Bosnia,  and  is  supported  in  this  demand  by 
General  Zach,  the  chief  of  the  staff.  According  to- 
Zach’s  plan,  the  Servian  army  ought  to  cross  the  Drina, . 
some  50,000  strong,  calling  upon  the  Rayahs  to  rise. 
Those  who  wish  thus  to  unfurl  the  Pan- Servian  banner 
are  said  to  importune  Prince  Milan  to  leave  his  capital, 
and  to  withdraw  into  the  interior,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
re^h  of  the  influence  of  the  Powers.  A  step  of  this 
kind  would,  of  course,  give  the  war  party  in  the 
Assembly  full  freedom  of  action.  Such  is  the  confused 
state  of  things  in  Servia,  which  renders  a  popular  out¬ 
break  far  from  improbable. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  the  ruling  policy 
is  strictly  opposed  to  this  Servian  war  movement.  Not 
from  any  sympathy  with  Turkey,  to  bo  sure  ;  but  from 
a  desire  to  prevent  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  Eastern 
Question,  and  not  to  afford  Russia  any  chance  of  pur¬ 
suing  her  traditional  aims  of  conquest.  If  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  the  Court  of  Vienna  has  been  sounded, 
some  time  ago,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  ready  to  take 
its  share  in  a  partitioning  game.  Russia,  it  is  supposed, 
would  allow  Austria  to  annex  the  Herzegovina  and 
some  districts  of  Bosnia,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Czar  should  have  his  own  indemnification.  The  most 
Sclavonian  parts  of  Turkey  would  thus  fall  to  the  share 
of  Austria,  instead  of  to  Russia  !  The  Muscovite  calcu- 
I  lation  in  this  strange  arrangement  is,  that  the  Danaian 
gift  thus  made  would  prove,  in  the  end,  a  means  of  con¬ 
vulsing  Austro-Hungary  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Sclave  element,  which  on  a  future  occasion  would  lend 
help,  from  within,  to  a  coming  Pan- Sclavonian  attack 
upon  Austro-Hungary  herself. 

A  reactionary  Court  camarilla  at  Vienna,  headed  by 
two  Archdukes,  seems  nevertheless  ready  to  accept  the 
supposed  Russian  offer,  from  sheer  hatred  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  system,  as  supported  by  the  Magyars  and 
the  German  Austrians.  But  so  long  as  there  is  a 
Liberal  Ministry  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha,  and  so  long, 
as  Count  Andrassy  stands  at  the  helm  this  policy  can¬ 
not  be  carried.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
dissensions  existing  between  Pesth  and  Vienna  on  tariff 
questions  and  even  on  Constitutional  matters.  Whilst 
the  Hungarians  firmly,  and  even  rigidly,  insist  on  their 
rights,  the  Sclavonian  Court  camarilla  endeavours  to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  by  pointing  to 
the  “  intractability  of  those  ex-rebels.”  There  are  some 
who  suspect  even  that  the  rising  in  the  Herzegovina  has 
drawn  a  new  inspiration  from  the  very  channel  through 
which  its  leaders  were  to  be  induced  to  lay  down  arms. 
General  Rodich,  it  is  stated,  went  to  the  length  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  insurgent  chiefs  on  their  own  ground,  after  they 
had  refused  to  meet  him  at  his  own  place  of  tryst.  By  birth 
a  Sclavonian,  and  philo-Slav  in  his  sympathies,  Rodich 
was  appointed  to  act  as  an  intermediary  in  the  interest 
of  peace.  ”  But  it  might  just  be  ” — so  an  informant 

says _ “  that  the  language  he  used  in  the.se  confidential 

interviews  did  not  impress  the  insurgent  leaders  as  being 
meant  in  full  earnest ;  and  they  may  have  concluded 
from  his  bearing  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  a 
change  of  policy  at  Vienna.”  We  are  unable  to  judge 
how  near  this  suggestion  is  to  the  truth.  Military 
leaders  in  Austria  have  not  seldom  played  a  double  part. 
But  without  knowing  more  of  the  character  of  General 
Rodich  we  would  not  venture  an  opinion.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  already  some  months  ago  there  wore  hints 
in  the  Hungarian  press  about  an  apparent  difference 
between  the  views  of  the  governor  of  Dalmatia  and  those 
of  the  Cabinet  whose  instructions  ho  was  to  carry  out. 

Were  the  insurrection  to  assume  the  dimensions  of  a 
war  through  the  participation  of  Servia,  a  decisive 
resolution,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  A  glance  at 
the  Servian  forces  will  here  be  in  its  place.  The 
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rincipality  over  which  Milan  Obrenovitch  rales 
as  only  a  little  more  than  1,300,000  inhabitants.  Its 
standing  army  is  composed  of  not  more  than  6,168  men. 
There  is,  however,  a  first  levy  of  National  Militia  of 
90,820  men — namely,  infantry,  72,000 ;  cavalry,  6,940 ; 
field  artillery,  4,140 ;  fortress  artillery,  1,000 ;  pioneers, 
3,060;  sanitary  department,  2,700;  commissariat,  <fcc., 
1,980  men.  This  army  has  180  pieces  of  ordnance.  A 
second  levy  is  reckoned  at  67,600  men.  Total,  153,688. 
The  military  specialist  who  furnishes  these  details,  and 
who  has  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Ottoman  war- 
power,  acknowledges  that  the  discipline  of  this  Servian 
militia  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired ;  that  its  arma¬ 
ment  lacks  unity,  there  being  three  different  kinds  of 
rifles  in  use ;  that  the  administration  is  a  defective  one  ; 
and  that,  when  the  order  for  a  mobilisation  is  given, 
there  will  be  much  confusion.  He  adds  that  the  Turkish 
infantry  is  armed  with  the  Snider  rifle,  and  that  the 
Turkisn  artillery  has  cast-steel  breech-loading  Krupp 
guns ;  both  branches  of  the  Ottoman  service  thus  pos¬ 
sessing  a  great  advantage  over  the  Servian  army. 

If  Austro-Hungary  were  to  reply  to  a  Servian  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  by  an  intervention  of  her  own,  the  move¬ 
ment  at  Belgrad  would  be  quickly  crushed.  It  is  to  be 
noted  here  tnat  the  attitude  of  the  German  Empire,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  inaction,  has  recently  given  rise  to 
strange  remarks  in  the  Russian  Press.  At  St.  Petersburg 
and  at  Moscow  an  uneasy  feeling  seems  to  exist  that 
Germany  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  assent  to  a 
ventaresome  policy  of  Russia  in  the  Eastern  Question, 
but  rather  desires  the  triumph  of  the  views  of  Count 
Andrassy.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  article  in  the 
North  Oerman  Oazeite^  which  still  passes  for  being  the 
Chancellor’s  personal  organ,  has  a  special  meaning. 
That  article,  whilst  preaching  the  continuance  of  the 
friendship  with  Ru.ssia,  warns  against  attributing  too 
much  importance  to  any  possible  changes  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country,  lest  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Germany  is  held  in  Russia,  in  consequence  of  her  suc¬ 
cesses  during  the  last  ten  years,  should  thereby  suffer. 
Thus  there  are  indications  of  a  possible  friction  every¬ 
where.  The  centre  of  the  complication  is  in  Turkey. 
If  the  gates  of  war  are  opened  there,  who  can  say  what 
new  desolation  may  come  over  a  whole  continent,  and 
where  the  effects  of  such  a  conflict  will  stop  ? 

Karl  Blind. 

“ELECTION  PETITIONS”  IN  FRANCE. 

The  somewhat  ferocious  energy  with  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Versailles  has  sot  about  invali¬ 
dating  the  contested  elections  of  Clerical  and  Bonapartist 
members  has  given  pain  to  many  respectable  English 
sympathisers  with  French  Republicanism.  There  is  no 
intellectual  pang  keener  than  that  of  disappointed 
expectations,  baffled  predictions,  and  offended  sense  of 
theoretical  symmetry  ;  and  very  naturally  those  who 
were  confident  that  French  political  partisans  under  the 
spell  of  M.  Gambetta’s  moderation  would  lapse  into  the 
equal-minded  indifference  and  impartiality  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  dis- 
ple^ed  to  find  that  French  politicians  are  still  French 
politicians,  and  not  English  county  or  borough  members. 
But  this  disappointment  is  unreasonable.  If  the  well-in¬ 
tentioned  English  writers  who  alternately  scold  France 
and  pat  her  on  the  back  according  as  her  political  men 
approach  or  depart  from  the  lines  of  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England  would  only  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  project  their  imaginations  into  the  position  of 
Liberal  Frenchmen  they  could  not  help  “  making 
allowances.”  A  French  Liberal  in  these  days  has  only 
half  seized  the  organs  of  practical  authority  in  his 
native  country  after  a  struggle  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  had  hardly  time  to  recover  breath 
when  the  incubus  of  the  Empire  had  been  thrown 
off,  and  the  grasp  of  the  Germans  had  been 
taken  away,  before  ho  saw  his  hopes  threatened  by 
a  combination  of  foolish  and  interested  politicians,  who 
dreamed  of  bringing  France  once  more  under  the 
clerical  and  absolutist  ideas  represented  by  **  Henri 


Cinq  ”  and  his  white  flag.  When  that  danger  had 
passed  there  came  the  worrying  petty  tyranny,  at  once 
mean  and  iniquitous,  of  the  Broglies  and  Buffets,  by  the 
side  and  under  the  shelter  of  which  grew  up  the  more 
formidable  schemes  of  the  Bonapartists.  Meantime 
the  Executive  Government  was  in  the  possession  of  per¬ 
sons  who  did  not  even  profess  to  be  loyal  to  Republican 
institutions  and  ideas.  The  Republic  has  escaped  all 
these  perils,  but  very  narrowly.  Even  now  it  is  scarcely 
sure  of  a  working  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Executive  is  the  life-long  ally  of  the  factions  who 
hate  and  conspire  against  popular  liberties.  In  such 
circumstances  can  we  wonder  at  the  intolerant  eyes  with 
which  the  Republicans  of  the  Assembly  look  upon  the 
political  pretensions  of  Bonapartists  and  Ciencals  ?  A 
certain  number  of  election  petitions  come  before  the 
Chamber  in  which  the  candidates  are  accused  of  having 
secured  their  return  by  improper  practices — by  spiritual 
coercion,  for  the  most  part,  or  by  the  illegal  intervention 
of  the  administrative  authorities.  The  Chamber  does  not 
delegate  its  power  to  investigate  these  charges  to  any 
committee  ;  it  votes  upon  each  case,  and  its  votes  have 
generally  been  influenced,  according  to  most  English 
critics,  by  political  partisanship.  That  is  to  say,  the 
charges  against  Bonapartist  and  Clerical  candidates 
have  been  held,  almost  without  exception,  to  have 
been  proved,  while  the  charges  against  Republicans 
have  been  as  uniformly  rejected.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  preponderance  of  malefactors  were  on 
the  former  side,  for  the  Republicans,  by  general  admis¬ 
sion,  were  supported  by  the  national  will ;  they  had  no 
need  to  resort  to  extraneous  influences ;  they  were  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  enlist  to  aid  the  priests  and  the  pre¬ 
fects.  But  we  are  ready  to  allow  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  averages,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  one¬ 
sidedness  of  the  decisions  of  the  Chamber  should  have 
been  in  harmony  with  justice  upon  the  facts.  What  we 
have  to  ask  is  whether  rigorous  equity  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  party  which  has  barely  won  a  battle  for 
life  and  death,  which  has  not  yet  tasted  the  substantial 
fruits  of  victory,  and  which  lives  in  constant  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  some  foul  and  murderous  blow.  When  the 
English  House  of  Commons  decided  such  questions  by 
a  general  vote,  before  the  passing  of  Grenville’s  Act  in 
1770,  England  had  not  been  moved  for  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  by  the  terrors  of  revolution.  Yet  the  partiality  of 
the  judgments  rendered  by  the  House  during  the  time 
when  Walpole,  Pulteney,  Carteret,  and  Chatham  ruled 
in  Parliament  was  notorious  ;  what  would  it  have  been 
if  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  and  the  Whig  Government 
of  England  had  been  menaced  as  closely  by  the  Preten¬ 
der  as  the  French  Republic  has  lately  been  by  the 
priestly  allies  of  Bourbonism  and  the  Corruptionists  of 
the  Second  Empire  ? 

These,  however,  are  but  a  few  of  the  excuses  that  may 
be  urged  for  the  harshness  with  which  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  dealt  with 
accusations  impeaching  the  return  of  members  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  minority,  and  for  the  singularly-contrasted 
levity  with  which  they  have  treated  the  charges  against 
Republicans.  That  injustice  has  probably  been  done,  in 
few  or  many  cases,  remains  at  least  probable.  But 
unless  we  can  suggest  a  remedy  it  is  worse  than  idle  to 
point  out  and  stigmatise  the  wrong-doing  with  Puritanic 
acerbity.  What  remedy  have  we  to  suggest  ?  It  is 
puerile  to  say  simply  that  France  should  do  as  England 
has  done  ;  for  that,  if  it  means  anything  to  the  purpose, 
means  that  Frenchmen  should  become  Englishmen  at 
once,  and  that  is  a  reductio  ad  impossibile.  What  use 
would  it  be  to  induce  the  French  Assembly  to  take  the 
step  which  the  House  of  Commons  took,  not  without 
reluctance,  when,  in  1868,  it  parted  with  its  jurisdiction 
over  election  petitions  ?  After  many  struggles  and  a 
long  discipline,  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  ' 
restraints  of  professional  and  general  opinion  upon 
the  members  of  the  Judicial  Bench  have  come  to  be 
stronger  than  the  passions  of  party.  But  this  point  has  * 
not  been  yet  reached  in  France,  nor  are  we  even  as-  ^ 
sured  that  the  French  nation  is  desirous  of  reach-  i 
ing  it.  It  is  evident  enough  that  they  are  not  going 
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the  right  way  to  reach  it.  The  Judicial  Bench  in 
France  is  a  department  of  the  Civil  Service ;  the  whole 
<;areer  of  a  lawyer  who  enters  the  magistrature  is  subject 
to  the  impulses  and  temptations  of  the  Government ;  a 
Judge  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  looks  for  guidance 
in  any  question  of  doubtful  morality  to  the  opinion  of 
the  administrative  authorities,  and  not  to  the  opinion  of 
an  open  profession,  in  free  rapport  with  the  popular 
mind,  such  as  the  English  Bar.  The  French  people 
have  never  trusted  the  French  judiciary  in  political 
matters,  and  have  had  good  reasons  for  refusing  their 
<;onfidence.  But  if,  even  in  criminal  trials,  where  a 
political  motive  may  come  in,  the  good  faith  of  the 
judges  in  France  cannot  be  relied  upon,  what  would  be 
the  restraint  upon  popular  suspicion  if  the  magistracy 
were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  determining 
whether  a  Republican  or  a  Bonapartist.was  to  sit  for  a 
constituency  in  which  there  was  a  contested  return  P 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  not,  and  never  can  be 
made — in  one  day  at  least — an  impartial  tribunal ;  but 
it  is,  at  all  events,  not  more  likely  to  be  deliberately 
unjust  than  any  other  tribunal  that  could  be  sug¬ 
gested — a  common  jury,  for  instance,  or  a  special 
court  of  lawyers,  the  creatures  of  Ministerial  patronage. 
And  there  is  this  advantage,  that  the  popular  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  motives  actuating  the  Chamber  will  not 
have  the  vices  of  secret  suspicion.  The  introduction 
of  political  partisanship  into  what  should  be  strictly  a 
judicial  process  is  no  doubt  deplorable,  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  French  opinion  it  is  unavoidable ; 
And,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  is  better  that  the  battle  of  parties 
should  be  fought  out  in  the  open  day  than  that  there 
should  be  room  for  the  treacherous  strokes  of  suspicious 
calumny.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  feeling  of  bitter 
anger  would  be  aroused  agaiust  the  whole  Judicial  Bench 
in  France  if  the  judges  were,  like  ours,  to  have  the 
right  of  pronouncing  upon  contested  elections ;  and 
France  cannot  afford  to  surrender  the  confidence  she 
has  not  long  gained  in  the  ordinary  non-political  ad¬ 
ministration  of  her  laws.  If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
does  a  wrong,  the  people  at  the  next  election  have  a 
remedy;  but  if  the  judges  do  wrong,  the  offence  must 
either  be  overlooked  or  punished  by  revolutionary 
methods. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SUBTILTIES. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  proposed  change  in 
the  Royal  Titles  will  be  effected  peacefully  if  not  satis¬ 
factorily,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  Queen 
will  be  proclaimed  an  Empress,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  will  be  in  full  possession  of  her  new  titular 
dignity.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  now  with¬ 
draw  the  title,  after  opposing  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  motion 
in  the  Lords,  and  throwing  down  the  glove  to  Mr. 
Fawcett  in  the  Commons  by  challenging  him  to  move  a 
vote  of  censure.  He  might  have  yielded  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  measure.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
purposely  left  himself  an  opportunity  of  yielding,  when 
he  declined  to  specify  the  new  title  on  introducing  the 
Bill,  and  pretended  that  it  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
royal  prerogative  to  make  any  such  specification.  Why 
he  did  not  yield  is,  indeed,  a  question  that  admits  of 
different  explanations.  It  may  have  been  that  he  thought 
be  had  yielded  already  quite  as  often  as  was  consistent 
with  Ministerial  dignity.  He  may  have  thought  of  the 
readiness  with  which  he  gave  way  on  the  Endowed 
Schools  Bill,  on  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  on  the  Slave 
Circulars,  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  had  ventured  to 
commit  himself  to  a  policy  which  he  had  not  stolen  from 
the  Opposition,  and  resolved  that  at  last  he  must  put  on 
some  show  of  self-respect,  some  semblance  of  a  wish  to 
stand  or  fall  by  his  own  conception  of  what  was  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Or  it  may  have  been  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  blank  Bill,  hoping  to  get  Her  Majesty’s  per¬ 
mission  to  fill  it  up  in  accordance  with  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  as  manifested  when  it  became  known  that  a  change 
of  title  was  contemplated,  and  that  this  permission  was 
refused.  Or  he  may  have  hoped  that  he  could  evade 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  any  title,  and  leave 


the  Queen  to  assume  what  title  she  pleased,  in  virtue  of 
her  royal  prerogative.  Anyhow,  he  has  now  gone  too  far 
to  retract.  Much  is  forgiven  to  a  Minister  who  shows  such 
a  graceful  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  who 
forms  such  a  modest  estimate  of  the  worth  of  his  own 
opinions,  who  has  no  false  pride  about  him,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  accepts  the  position  of  a  delegate,  ever  ready  to 
take  his  instructions  from  the  vox  popuU.  But  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  even  Mr.  Disraeli  must 
feel  that  he  has  a  character  to  support,  and  cannot 
always  be  apologising  for  having  misunderstood  his 
instructions.  He  has  committed  himself  unreservedly 
to  the  title  of  Empress  as  that  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  he  must  stand  by  this 
title  or  fall. 

There  is  therefore  only  one  way  in  which  the  title  of 
Empress  can  be  avoided  now.  The  Bill  is  theoretically 
an  enabling  Bill,  merely  empowering  Her  Majesty  to 
extend  her  style  and  titles,  and  one  often  hears  plain 
people  who  do  not  reflect  on  the  peculiar  mysteries  of 
our  Constitution  talk  as  if  it  would  be  a  very  simple  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  if  Her  Majesty  were  to  act  upon  the 
theoretical  latitude  of  the  Bill,  and  proclaim  herself 
Sovereign  of  India  by  some  title  that  would  be  inoffen¬ 
sive  to  her  loyal  subjects.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Her  .  Majesty  has  changed  her  mind  since  she 
broached  the  subject  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  found  a  more 
pliant  Minister  in  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is  at  least  confidently 
asserted  that  she  is  prepared  to  defer  to  the  national 
wish,  as  she  has  always  shown  herself  willing  to  do 
throughout  her  long  reign.  Why,  then,  should  she  not 
assume  by  proclamation  some  one  of  the  titles  which  her 
subjects  have  declared  that  they  do  not  view  with  repug¬ 
nance  ?  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  remember 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  our  Constitution,  the  numerous 
incongruities  between  its  letter  and  its  substance.  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  committed  to  advising  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Empress,  and  for  Her  Majesty  to  assume  any 
other  title,  in  disregard  of  the  advice  of  her  responsible 
Ministers,  would  be  a  most  unconstitutional  act.  If, 
indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  right  in  holding  that  the  choice 
of  the  new  title  belonged  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
that  it  was  his  province  to  enable  the  Queen  simply  to 
make  a  change,  without  advising  what  the  title  was  to 
be,  then  Her  Majesty  may,  in  virtue  of  the  Bill,  if  it 
becomes  law,  assume  any  title  that  she  pleases  in 
relation  to  her  Indian  subjects.  Bat  Mr.  Disraeli, 
when  he  gave  way  and  disclosed  the  title  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  recommend,  virtually  admitted  that  he 
had  made  a  constitutional  blunder.  There  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  but  we  should  not  wonder  if  it  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
precise  title  is  not  incorporated  in  the  Bill.  Of  the  un¬ 
written  letter  of  the  Constitution  it  cannot  be  a  violation, 
because  there  is  no  similar  case  to  serve  as  a  precedent ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  for  a  Minister  to  decline  or  shirk  any  responsi¬ 
bility,  whether  from  a  ritualistic  leaning  to  Oriental 
forms  of  obsequiousness  or  from  a  clever  design  to 
throw  his  own  proper  responsibility  upon  the  Sovereign. 
However  that  may  be,  once  a  Minister  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  advice,  it  would  be  a  glaring 
breach  of  the  Constitution  for  the  Sovereign  to  act 
in  defiance  of  it.  Four  years  ago  we  heard  much 
of  the  dangerous  precedent  which  Mr.  Gladstone  set 
in  advising  the  Queen  to  exercise  her  prerogative  and 
abolish  purchase  by  proclamation.  But  in  that  case 
the  Queen  acted  by  the  advice  of  her  Ministers, 
who  were  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  advice.  It  is  not  a  precedent  for  the  present 
difficulty.  In  the  present  case,  if  the  Queen  proclaimed 
the  assumption  of  any  title  but  that  of  Empress,  the 
proclamation  would  be  issued  in  defiance  of,  and  not  in 
accordance  with,  the  advice  of  her  Ministers.  The 
precedent  would  be  most  dangerous.  An  act  which  has 
been  declared  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown 
to  be  of  the  utmost  moment,  an  act  affecting  the 
stability  of  the  Empire,  upon  which  it  depends  whether 
the  aggressive  designs  of  Russia  are  to  be  checked  or 
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the  control  of  the  clergy.  Bat  if  any  change  is^  made 
in  the  title  of  the  Crown,  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
change  which  cannot  be  redressed.  The  present  sitn- 
ation  is,  no  donbt,  one  in  which  the  Crown  might 
operate  as  a  salutary  check,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
other  effectual  check  that  is  not  violent  or,  at  least, 
indecorous.  But  then  the  present  situation  is  one  that 
could  have  occurred  only  under  a  monarchy.  The 
Crown  may  be  useful  as  a  check,  but  the  check  is  called 
for  only  in  matters  affecting  its  own  titles  and  preroga¬ 
tives,  and  to  enable  it  to  retrace  the  consequences  of  its 
own  indiscretions. 


suffered  to  proceed  without  let  or  hindrance,  would  be 
effected  upon  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Crown,  and 
there  would  be  no  one  whom  the  people  could  call  to 
account  if  it  proved  disastrous  to  our  Indian  possessions. 

It  does  not  affect  the  gravity  of  the  constitutional 
question  that  nobody  really  believes  that  it  would  have 
bejn  of  very  material  consequence  what  title  the  Queen 
had  been  pleased  to  assume,  if  only  it  had  been  done 
quietly,  and  that,  in  the  general  opinion,  as  matters  now 
stand,  all  the  danger  lies  in  the  title  which  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  have  recommended.  From  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  we  have  only  to  regard  the  fact  that  here 
we  should  have  a  profoundly  momentous  change  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  technically  irresponsible  authority.  It 
would  he  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  constitutional 
Government. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  allowed  Her  Majesty  to  fall  into  a 
very  awkward  and  unprecedented  difficulty — a  difficulty 
of  a  kind  which  could  have  occurred  under  no  Con¬ 
stitution  but  our  own,  and  which  throws  a  curious  light 
upon  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  parts  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  machinery.  The  Queen  is  in  this  extraordinary 
position,  that  if  she  assumes  the  title  of  Empress,  the 

unwise  act  will  go  far  to  undo  the  results  of  the  long  case  of  the  15engal  P'amine  the  hrst  authontaiive  alarm  was 
course  of  wise,  careful,  and  unobtrusive  conduct  by  given  by  the  Lieut. -Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  George  Campbell, 
which,  during  the  present  reign,  the  monarchy  has  been  knowledge  of  a  former  famine,  which  had  devM- 

rootfed  in  tlie  affections  of  the  people;  and  the  proceedings  tw 

»>  1  X  *  Li  •  1*  V  j  best  sources  at  his  disposal,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

for  enabling  her  to  assume  this  title  have  reached  »ii  the  premonitoiv  siU  of  famine  were  one  by  one  appearing, 
such  a  stage  that  she  cannot  escape  from  it  without  in  others  who  also  remembered  Orissa  took  the  same  view,  and 
some  way  breaking  the  Constitution.  The  assumption  the  alarm  felt  in  India  was  echoed  back  from  England,  with 
of  the  title  of  Queen  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  the  distinct  injunction  that  the  Government  of  India  should 
against  the  advice  of  her  responsible  Ministers,  is  out  of  not,  on  its  peril,  allow  human  life  again  to  be  sacrificed  to  any 
the  question.  And  if  she  were  formally  to  reject  the  economy.  Lord  Northbrook,  a  little  slowly,  but  at 

advice  of  her  present  Ministry,  and  so  force  on  a  resig-  very  surely,  came  round  to  the  same  view.  Sir 

nation  and  an  appeal  to  the  country,  such  a  snhstantiti  temple  was 

_ 'A  e  A.  n  IJ  U  evidence  was  brought  before  him  not  only  was  his  doubt 

exercise  of  the  torpid  power  of  the  Crown  would  be  removed,  but  he  urged  with  all  his  power  that  the  proposed 

almost  as  great  an  innovation  and  as  dangerous  a  prece-  famine  operations,  deemed  sufficient  by  Sir  George  Campbell, 

dent  as  tho  other  course.  That  a  Minister  should  be  should  be  vastly  extended,  as  they  were  under  Sir  Bichard’s 

compelled  by  the  direct  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  resign  persons!  superintendence,  and  with  a  heavy  responsibility.  We 
with  a  majority  of  sixty  at  his  back,  every  one  of  them  give  full  credit  to  Sir  George  Campbell,  to  his  successor  in  the 
ready  to  stand  by  him  and  defeat  any  attempt  at  a  vote  Bengal  Presidency,  and  to  the  Viceroy,  for  perfect  sincerity,  for 
of  censure,  would  be  altogether  without  a  precedent.  A  earnest,  painstaking,  and,  indeed,  painful  investigation.  We  are 
way  will  no  doubt  be  found  out  of  tho  difficulty.  Our  that  they  acted  on  the  beet  evidence  they  coul^btain 

»:ii  A  1  J  •  1  I  !-•  L  Tfacrefore  we  say  that,  even  if  they  did  fall  mto  error,  the 

Conat  tution  will  not  ^  entangled  in  a  knot  which  cannot,  wfthout  an  outrage  on  language  and  common- 

cannot  be  untied  bat  with  the  knife.  But  if  the  Queen  be  given  in  a  *  Black  Pamphlet.’  There  was  no  inten- 

chooses  to  nsk  every  difficulty  rather  than  burden  her-  tion  to  waste  monev.  There  was  no  intention  to  throw  con- 
self  and  her  successors  with  the  uneasy  weight  of  a  tracts  into  any  hands  for  selfish  purposes.  There  was  a  stem, 
despotic  and  nnpopular  title,  there  will  be  curious  work  resolution  from  first  to  last  to  check  every  indication  of  jobbery, 
for  oar  constitutional  lawyers.  Above  all,  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  high  officers — 

The  peculiarity  of  tho  present  case  is  that  if  the  least  a*  far  as  we  have  seeu-to  reap  benedt  ^ 

i.«o  «...  u  j  j  V.  X  •  i  bevond  all  question  deemed  an  impending  public  calamity. 

Queen  has  now  been  persuaded  by  events  into  an  obiec-  *rru  a  4-  au  a  a  ii„  «rowsx 

tion  to  the  title,  and  i?  she  shoul/eudeavour  to  euf^ce  TSne‘ S  o"f  ffirpam^ 

that  objection,  she  would  be  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  dated  1876,  says  “No.”  Some  of  the  best  officers  in  India  in 
of  the  people  in  opposition  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia-  1873  said  “  Yes.”  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  says  that 
ment.  An  enthusiast  for  a  system  of  elaborate  checks  “the  famine  of  1874  was  an  impossibility  from  the  beginning 
in  tho  machinery  of  government  would  be  disposed  to  that  the  rainfall  was  an  average  one,  and  that  the  crops,  which 

cite  this  as  an  excellent  thing,  as  a  proof  that  after  all  cases  were  of  an  average  amount,  were  in  others 

the  monarchy  is  an  essential  and  useful  part  of  the  bwmper  crops.  For  all  this  Lord  Northbrook  is  not  blamed  r 

working  Constitution,  necessary  in  practice  for  vetoing  ignorance,  we  are  ‘o’-*-  ‘ 

V  i  in  *  a  i-xai  Churches,  is  sufficient  to  win  pardon  for  the  grossest  of  errors, 

the  r^h  decisions  of  Lords  and  Commons.  But  a  little  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  writer’s  mode  of  dealing  with  this 

reflection  shows  that  the  circumstances  in  which  this  grave  subject.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  “invincible  ignorance,” 
chock  18  required  are  very  peculiar,  and  not  of  the  kind  unless  in  the  case  of  utter  stupidity,  and  from  that  Lord  North- 
that  could  possibly  arise  if  the  Government  were  purely  brook  is  exonerated,  or  from  tne  impossibility  of  procuring  cor- 
representative.  If  a  Parliament,  terminable  at  the  end  rect  information ;  and  the  whole  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is  to 
of  a  fixed  number  of  years,  should  during  its  tenure  of  that  there  was  no  such  impossibility  in  the  case.  The 

office  go  flagrantly,  aa  has  been  done  in  this  case,  against  question  conies  to  this,  if  we  are  to  agree  with  the 

the  wishes  of  tho  people,  it  would  always  be  possible  in  Lord  Northbrook 

oierli'nntsir c _ Au  1a  1  Were  fools  01  koaves.  1  hat  IS,  they  either  could  not  obtain  the 

1  A  send  np  new  evidence  that  was  obtainable,  or,  having  obtained  it,  could  not 

representatives  to  undo  tho  work  of  their  predecessors,  ^se  it,  or  they  wilfully  set  evidence  at  naught  for  some  iniqui- 
Ihis  conid  be  done  in  ©very  emergency  that  could  arise  tous  purposes.  We  reject  the  one  supposition  as  unhesitatingly 
under  purely  representative  government,  excepting  as  we  do  the  other.  We  believe  they  were  two  singularly 
always  cases  of  irremediable  mischief.  Under  our  honest  and  sensitive  men,  dreading  with  a  holy  dread  lest  any 
present  system  of  mixed  government,  the  only  cases  in  negligence  of  theirs  should  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  poor 

which  a  blander  made  by  onelMinistry  cannot  be  re-  ®  i 

versed  and,  as  far  as  possible,  set  right  by  another  are  Eichaid  Temple  we  have  a  round  and  yholerale 

matters  affecting  the  Crown.  If  the  Government  were  .*®.  ‘^®  8*®*  *®  *®“®?.‘ :r  J**® 

♦^^1.  ..11  AU  ®  u  1  r  Ai-  A  were  charges  (against  Sir  Richard)  are  indeed  cruelly  explicit  They 

to  place  all  the  schwls  of  the  country  under  the  control  are,  shortly,  that,  being  ignorant  of  everything  concerning 
ot  the  clergy,  another  Government  might  be  placed  in  Bengal  and  Behar  with  an  unrivalled  ignorance,  he  made 
power  at  the  next  general  election  to  remove  them  from  estimates  of  relief  for  the  supposed  famine  so  extravagant,  so* 


A  ‘BLACK  PAMPHLET.’ 

A  pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title,  and  published  in- 
Calcutta,  has  been  for  a  short  time  before  the  public.  It 
purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  Bengal  Famine  of  1874.  It  is 
in  fact  an  attack,  all  round,  on  the  Famine  operations.  The 
first  exception  we  take  to  the  pamphlet  is  its  title,  for  which 
the  writer  gives  no  justification  whatever,  so  far  as  Lord 
Northbrook,  Sir  George  Campbell,  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  are 
concerned.  In  the  old  days  of  political  agitation  in  England, 
nothing  was  commoner  than  “  black  lists,”  but  then  the  lists 
were  at  least  believed  to  refer  to  wilful  delinquency.  In  the 
of  the  Bengal  Famine  the  first  authoritative  alarm  was 

-  -  ~  .  .7*  -  -  / 

former  famine,  which  had  devas¬ 


tated  whole  regions. 
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unreasonable,  that  th^  were*  stigmatised  by  even  such  an 
alarmist  ns  Sir  George  Campbell  as  excessive;  that  the  famine 
narratives  given  to  tne  public  were  an  entire,  if  not  intentional, 
pervereion  of  the  facts ;  that  he  nursed  the  famine  and  bolstered 
it  ^  in  the  face  of  the  advice  of  the  most  experienced  officers 
in  Itehar ;  that  he  superseded  and  insulted  in  their  own  districts 
men  who  refused  to  shriek  ‘Famine!’  with  the  same  lustiness  as 
liis  own  small  and  very  junior  following;  that  he  forced  provi¬ 
dent  officials  to  give  rates  of  wages  in  some  cases  ten  times  as 
.great  as  the  oidinary  wages  of  the  country ;  that  he  made 
transport  contracts  at  eight  times  the  ordinary  rates ;  that  he 
wasted  and  lavished  and  poured  money  out  like  water;  that  of 
the  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling  spent  in  famine 
relief,  eight  and  a  half  millions  were  wasted,  ignorantly  wasted 
or  recklessly  wasted ;  and,  last  of  all,  that  in  order  to  cushion 
hie  worse  than  errors  hehosmeared  everyone  with  an  unseemly 
praise,  from  the  Commissioners  who  winked  at  the  estimates 
to  the  planters  who  pocketed  the  loot.”  This  is  a  hard 
opinion  to  put  on  record  against  men  who,  in  a  time  of  stern 
trial,  worked  with  unremitting  zeal,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  they  were  working  to  stave  off  a  loss  of  life  which 
Fngland  would  not  have  pardoned.  Over  roadless  districts 
they  made  roads,  with  labour  of  which  no  account  ever  has 
been  fully  taken.  They  were  made  responsible  for  grain 
being  at  certain  places  against  given  times.  They  were 
threatened  with  grave  consequences  if  life  was  lost  from 
want  of  food.  There  were  false  alarms,  we  know.  There 
was  great  imposition,  as  there  must  be  in  all  such  cases. 
Planters  did,  in  many  instances,  buy  up  in  advance  all 
the  means  of  carriage,  and  make  enormous  profits  by  so 
doing ;  a  fact  that  should  not  be  forgotten  when  the 
whole  body  are  referred  to  for  indiscriminate  praise.  There 
were  merchants,  we  have  no  doubt,  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  sale  of  grain.  There  were  cases  of  grain  being  hoarded. 
There  were,  possibly  enough,  officers  who  looked  to  the 
famine  to  make  themselves  a  name.  In  fact,  we  may  allow  for 
all  the  selfishness  incident  to  large  expenditure,  to  meet  an  ex¬ 
traordinary,  or  a  presumedly  extraordinary,  crisis.  And  when 
we  have  made  all  the  admissions  that  justice  and  fair  criticism 
demand,  we  say  that  the  charges  in  the  above  passage  are  not 
merely  unjust  but  absurd.  The  main  charges  of  waste  are 
made  under  two  heads : — Waste  in  Grain  Allotments,  from 
want  of  principle  and  misrepresentation,  4,271,750/. ;  Waste  in 
Transport,  2,486,360/. ;  the  rest  come  under  the  head  of  relief 
works,  &c.  This  is  simple  nonsense,  and  we  can  only  say  that 
the  writer  has  bv  his  extreme  course  injured  the  cause  that  we 
are  sure  he  wishes  to  serve,  and  in  fact  has  taken  from  what 
is' sound  in  his  pamphlet  all  point  and  weight.  He  does  not, 
lie  cannot,  believe  the  charges  he  has  made.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  history  that  there  were  among  the  officers  referred 
to  in  very  ungenerous  terms  here  as  the  few  who  took  the 
side  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  some  men  as  devoted  to  their 
work,  and  to  the  high  purpose  underlying  it,  as  any  that 
ever  England  sent  to  India.  To  say  that  Sir  Richard  Temple’s 
“  narratives  ”  were  “  entire,  if  not  intentioilal  perversion  of 
facts,”  would,  if  proved,  condemn  not  Sir  Richard  alone,  but 
Mr.  Bernard,  who  won  such  general  praise,  and  won  it  by  rare 
modesty  and  hard  work,  and  with  him  many  other  officers^^of 
equally  quiet,  persistent,  and  indefatigable  labour. 

We  regret  to  say  this,  because  there  is  much  in  the 
pamphlet  about  the  soundness  of  which  we  have  no  doubt. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  “  famine  steam-boats,”  built  in 
England,  might  have  been  built  at  a  much  less  cost  in  India, 
and  in  that  case  would  probably  have  been  constructed  so  that 
they  could  on  occasions  go  stem  forward  against  the  Ganges 
stream,  instead  of  going  stern  foremost  with  the  stream,  for 
which  they  had  a  notable  tendency.  It  is  quite  true,  also, 
that  rice  was  sent  to  districts  after  the  district  officers 
had  declared  that  they  had  enough  for  their  need  ;  that 
rice  and  fodder  in  many  cases  rotted  by  the  roadside 
without  cover  of  any  kind.  But  it  has  not  been  shown,  and 
we  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  show,  that  any  grain  or  fodder 
which  it  was  possible  to  cover  was  left  uncovered,  or  that  there 
were  not  unquestionably  sound  reasons  for  in  some  cases  continu¬ 
ing  to  send  food  to  districts  after  the  apparent  demand  for  it  had 
ceased.  Each  officer  saw  his  own  district  and  that  alone.  The 
Lieut-Governor  had  reports  from  all  the  districts,  and  perhaps 
knew  that  there  were  instances  in  which  there  was  an  absence 
of  cordiality  of  action  between  two  officers  who  might  be  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  each  other.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  again,  that  while  the  Government  was  sending^ain  up 
the  Ganges  at  an  enormous  cost,  grain  was  passing  down  for 
exportation.  There  were  some  curious  facts  in  connection  with 
the  transport  of  rice  and  fodder;  and  if  the  writer  of  this 


pamphlet  had  seized  upon  these  facts  with  a  view  to  the  future, 
nis  labourhad  not  been  in  vain,  as  we  fear  it  will  prove,  and  solely 


because  of  the  line  of  argument  he  has  taken.  Of  course,  to  have 
weighedrigidly  every  statement  would  have  been  to  make  a  much 
less  pointed  pamphlet;  but  then  it  might  have  been  a  just  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  that  we  feel  satisfied  it  is  not.  We  know  all  about  the 


immense  cost ;  that  camels  were  gathered  together  for  little 
use,  that  ponies  and  bufi'aloes  were  scattered  over  wide  districts 
with  long  trains  of  food,  part  of  which  was  sent  bock  to  Cal¬ 
cutta;  that  a  temporary  railway  which  the  rains  soon  destroyed 
— the  highway  from  the  Ganges  to  Durbunara — was  so  much 
labour  thrown  away,  so  far  as  permanent  wealth  was  concerned ; 
that  many  persons  made  large  sums  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
grain  and  by  other  means  less  justifiable.  It  is  true  also 
that  certain  magistrates  acted  in  a  manner  far  beyond 
the  letter  of  their  right,  that  what  has  come  to  be  called 
“  sensational  ”  intelligence  was  common,  that  figures  were  not 
always  reliable,  that  report-writing  became  a  virtue  to  an  un¬ 
desirable  extent,  that  men  were  praised  for  what  deserved  no 
praise,  and  that  many  a  deserving  man  was  not  named  in  any 
official  way.  All  this  may  be  granted  and  might  have  been 
foreseen,  but  it  could  not  have  been  prevented  out  of  Utopia, 
and  while  men  remain  so  very  human.  The  ‘  Black  Pam¬ 
phlet  ’  must  not  help  us  lose  the  true  lesson  of  the  Bengal 
Famine  of  1874.  Without  the  help  given,  there  would  have 
been  a  famine  over  a  very  wide  district,  and  even  with  the  help 
given  the  need  would  certainly  have  been  much  greater  if  the 
drought  had  continued.  We  were  dealing  with  districts  in  which 
local  peculiarities  might  at  the  critical  time  have  thwarted  our 
best  efforts,  in  which  we  could  leave  nothing  to  chance.  Above 
all,  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  Bengal 
infused  earnestness  into  the  service,  made  men  to  feel  that  loyal 
duty  was  expected  from  them,  and  that  only  in  the  performance  of 
that  duty  were  they  safe.  We  do  not  agree,  therefore,  with 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Black  Pamphlet,’  who,  however,  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  signs  himself  “  Ubique,”  for  he  seems  to  have  seen  a 
great  deal  both  on  and  below  the  surface  of  events.  There  is 
much  to  learn  from  his  pamphlet,  and  much  to  condemn.  It 
may  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  future  famines,  and  that 
will  be  well  worth  his  labour,  and  probably  will  be  the  extent 
of  his  expectation.  To  any  that  the  pamphlet  is  smartly 
wiitten  is  to  say  that  it  is  Anglo-Indian.  To  say  that  it 
proved  the  charges  again.st  Lord  Northbrook,  or  Sir  George 
Campbell,  or  Sir  Richard  Temple,  would  be  to  say  what  the 
clever  writer  would  himself  be  the  first  to  laugh  to  scorn. 


THE  COMMUNISTS  AND  THE  FRENCH 
PENAL  CODE. 


The  newspapers  of  Tuesday  last  reported  a  case  heard  at 
Bow  Street  which  is  curious  as  regards  the  inte^iretation  taken 
by  the  defendant  of  the  French  Penal  Code  and  the  legal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Communists.  The  complainant  is  a  M.  Henri 
Duprat,  a  French  exile.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude,  subsequently  commuted  into  banishment.  ^  He  was 
a  married  man  with  two  children.  His  wife  died  in  friving 
birth  to  the  last,  a  girl  now  fifteen  months  old.  He  stated  that 
on  being  condemned  he  had,  in  presence  of  all  the  family,  con¬ 
fided  the  children  for  one  year  to  the  prisoner,  a  M.  Jean 
Sebastian  Anachnr.ds  Menier,  engineer,  nis  brother-in-law. 
When  released,  he  asked  for  his  children,  but  M.  Menier 
refused  to  give  them  up,  and  said  ho  had  resolveil  to  adopt  the 
children.  The  contention  of  Menier  before  the  magistrate  was 
that  Duprat,  having  been  convicted,  had  lost  his  civil  rights, 
and  as  he  could  not  recover  the  custody  of  his  children  if  he 
applied  to  a  French  Court,  he  ought  not  to  be  able  to  do  so  in 
an  English  Court. 

M.  Menier  undoubtedly  makes  a  very  grave  mistake  in 
believing  that  the  consequences  of  political  condemnations  in 
France  can  be  advanced  before  English  magistrates ;  and  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Vaughan  disposed  of  his  argument  in  a  very 
short  reply — that  this  was  a  question  of  English  law,  and  any 
one  who  detained  children  from  the  lawful  custody  of  their 
parents  in  England  was  liable  to  prosecution  for  larceny. 

The  pretension  of  M.  Menier  could  not  stand  good  any  more 
before  French  law.  The  French  Penal  Code,  with  that  degree 
of  Roman  subtilty  which  distinguishes  all  the  French  legisla¬ 
tion,  has  carefully  classified  the  various  offences  against  persons, 
property,  and  State.  We  can  follow  the  same  extensive  classi¬ 
fication  in  the  enumeration  of  the  punishments.  But  besides, 
and  side  by  side  with,  the  punishments,  it  has  organised  under 
the  name  of  legal  interdiction  and  civic  degradation^  two 
accessory  punishments,  the  application  of  which  gives  rise  to 
numberless  questions.  Books  nave  been  written  to  state  both 
when  these  accessories  are  applicable,  when  one  of  them  only> 
and  what  effects  they  produce  on  the  legal,  civil,  and  political 
condition  of  the  convicts. 

Formerly  the  French  law  admitted  that  remnant  of  barbarity 
which  was  known  as  civil  death— a  fiction  by  which  the 
convict  in  certain  cases  was  civilly  considered  like  a  dead  man. 
Among  the  terrible  consequences  which  ensued  we  can  quote 
the  three  following :  the  marriage  of  the  convict  was  dissolved. 


and  if  a  wife  intended  to  remain  faithful  to  the  unhappiness  of 


her  husband  she  was  legally  considered  os  a  concu 
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her  children  were  bastards ;  the  succession  was  opened,  so  that 
parents  and  relations  were  more  interested  than  otherwise  in 
the  conviction  of  the  man ;  and  at  last  all  the  property  which 
the  convict  acquired  after  his  conviction,  either  by  succession 
or  by  his  own  industry,  was  forfeited  to  the  State.  Such  were 
before  1864  the  principal  effects  of  civil  death,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  all  important  criminal  or  political  condemna- 
tions. 

Manners  and  public  opinion  required  the  repeal  of  this  Dra¬ 
conian  law.  But  the  new  system  of  lejrislation  includes,  under 
another  name,  a  p:ood  deal  of  that  which  was  to  be  found  in 
civil  death,  shcrt  indeed  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriaf/e  and 
the  direct  confiscation  of  property.  It  has  organised,  in  lieu  of 
civil  death,  legal  interdiction  and  civic  degradation. 

Civic  degradation  is  a  serious  penalty.  It  is  sometimes  in 
itself  a  principal  punishment,  and  it  is  always  an  accessory  of 
other  punishments  such  as  exile,  temporary  or  perpetual  penal 
servitude,  transportation,  and  the  two  forms  of  imprisonment 
which  the  French  law  has  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
detention  and  reclusion.  It  consists  in  the  incapacity  of  the 
convict  to  exercise  any  public  function,  to  vote,  to  bo  a  candi¬ 
date  in  any  election,  to  serve  on  a  jury,  to  bear  arras,  to  serve 
in  the  army,  to  hold  a  school,  and  to  teach  in  any  way  in 
public  colleges,  &c.  ^  I 

The  legal  interdiction  is  of  a  different  character.  It  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  all  the  above-indicated  punishments,  except  exile. 
It  deprives  the  convict  of  the  exercise  of  his  civil  rights  in  the 
management  and  administration  of  his  fortune.  Ilis  property 
is  not  directly  confiscated,  but  the  administration  of  it  is  placed 
in  the  bands  of  other  persons.  But  the  true  limit  of  the  effects 
of  this  interdiction  is  the  subject  of  a  very  extensive  controversy 
between  P'rench  lawyers,  though  it  appears  that  the  dominant 
opinion  would  grant  to  the  convict  certain  other  civil  rights 
not  connected  with  the  management  or  enjoyment  of  his 
fortune. 

There  are,  then,  two  reasons  why  in  a  French  legal  point  of 
view  the  defence  of  M.  Menier  could  not  stand  good  before  a 
French  court.  M.  Duprat  is  now  an  exile :  he  is  not  in  any 
way  subject  to  the  legal  interdiction  which  has  dropped  with 
the  commutation  of  his  sentence  from  penal  servitude  to  banish¬ 
ment.  Exile  or  banishment  is  only  placed  under  civic  degrada¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lawful  custody  of  children  is  in 
French  law  but  a  consequence  of  the  patrta  potestas.  The 
paternal  power  is  one  of  the  civil  rights  which  all  enjoy  who 
are  not  interdicted ;  aud  such  is  the  power  of  the  right  of  lawful 
custody  that  in  case  a  child  has  both  a  guardian  and  a  father, 
if  some  dilliculty  arises  between  them  as  to  the  custody  of  the 
child,  undoubtedly  the  claims  of  the  father,  if  not  otherwise 
contradicted,  wdll  be  triumphant,  though  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  Roman  tutela  to  understand  the  power  of  a  French 
tuteur. 

It  is  necessary  for  an  English  reader  to  bear  in  mind  all 
these  distinctions  and  complications  of  the  French  penal 
legislation  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  struggle  now  going 
on  at  Versailles  on  the  question  of  amnesty.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  great  difference  between  amnesty  and  pardon  for  the  political 
convicts  of  the  Commune.  There  are  two  sorts  of  convicts  : 
those  who  have  been  condemned  after  due  trial  and  full  defence, 
and  those  who  have  been  only  condemned  by  contumacy.  The 
former  are  subject  both  to  civic  degradation  and  to  legal  inter¬ 
diction — except  the  exiles  who  are  exempt  from  legal  interdic¬ 
tion.  The  latter,  the  contumacious,  are  placed  only  within  the 
reach  of  civic  degradation.  They  are  not  in  a  state  of  legal 
interdiction  according  to  the  text  of  the  law,  which 

Sronounces  it  only  for  those  enduiing  their  punishment  and 
uring  the  time  of  it.  Now,  besides  the  moral  distinction 
which  separates  the  pardon,  an  act  of  clemency,  from  the 
amnesty — a  political  measure ‘of  the  majority  towards  a  van¬ 
quished  minority  in  view  of  future  conciliation — there  are  other 
very  important  practical  and  legal  differences. 

The  amnesty  is  general,  collective ;  it  aims  at  facts  rather 
than  at  persons.  It  is  the  result  of  a  law.  It  forgets  the 
past,  aud  thus,  so  to  speak,  does  away  wdth  the  crime,  the  con¬ 
viction,  and  its  two  principal  consequences,  the  civic  degrada¬ 
tion  and  the  legal  interdiction,  for  the  pivst  as  for  the  future. 
It  is  retro-active. 

Pardon  is  personal  only.  It  has  a  royal  origin  in  the  hon 
plamr  of  the  King.  It  is  nothing  but  the  remission  by  the 
chief  of  the  State  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  punishment.  It 
has  no  effect  as  to  the  past,  only  as  regards  the  future.  It  has 
been  properly  described,  as  the  renunciation  by  the  State  of  the 
right  of  punishment  In  this  case,  all  the  civil  consequences 
of  the  conviction  remain  entire,  less  the  legal  interaiction, 
which  is  limitatively  attached  to  the  execution  of  the  punish¬ 
ment.  The  pardoned  convict  is  always  placed  under  civic 
degradation,  and  has  only  the  chance,  after  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  of  obtaining  by  submission,  and  by  means  of 
certificates  from  mayors,  judges,  and  a  hundred  officials,  a  full 
rehabilitation. 

This  forms  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  French  Radical 


deputies  are  fighting  in  order  to  place  the  question  on  the 
CTound  of  amnesty,  and  the  Government  on  that  of  pardon. 
For,  if  the  former  desire  (as  some  mischievous  Conservative 
papers  have  said  they  do  not  at  all)  to  secure  the  return  of 
some  of  their  friends,  they  know  that  pardon  is  not  acceptable 
to  political  men.  Undoubtedly  the  convicts  who  are  now 
suffering  in  New  Caledonia  will  not  be  compelled  to  take  the 
same  view,  and  probably  the  French  Government  will  not  find 
itself  in  the  same  awkward  position  as  Bernadette  did  on  a 
certain  day.  A  Swede  had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
seditious  hints  or  words.  The  King  wanted  to  pardon  him. 
But,  in  the  Swedish  law,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  clause 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  pardoned  convict.  The  man  re¬ 
fused  all  pardon.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficultv,  the  King  was 
compelled  to  make  a  general  amnesty  for  all  tLe  kingdom,  at  a 
moment  when  there  was  not  a  single  one  other  political  convict 
besides  the  man  refusing  the  royal  pardon,  and  whom  they 
were  obliged  formally  to  request  to  go  out — amnesty,  as 
a  general  measure,  not  being  susceptible  of  acceptance  or 
refusal. 

The  Government,  in  obstinately  declining  to  place  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  amnesty,  endorsee  the  point  of  view  of 
M.  Jules  Favre,  in  a  circular  which  probably  will  be  re¬ 
membered  a  long  while  by  the  Communists,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  not  recognising  a  political  character  to  the  events  of 
1871.  On  the  other  hand,  in  keeping  to  himself  the  right  of 
choosing  those  whom  we  have  already  heard  described  as  the 
4lus  de  la  grace,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  feel  inclined  to 
exercise  its  right  more  on  personal  motives  or  apprehensions  for 
the  future  than  on  mere  appreciation  of  the  deeds  of  the 
convicts. 

Whatever  be  the  course  ultimately  adopted,  the  example  of 
the  Empire,  which  made  a  propaganda  in  the  prisons  and  the 
fortresses  after  1852,  to  obtain  written  submissions  from  the 
convicts,  should  not  be  followed  by  the  young  Republic.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  that  conciliation  which  was  looked  for  has 
not  been  apparent,  but  on  the  contrary,  bitter  feelings  have  been 
increased  by  this  pressing  demand  for  submission,  and  by  the 
feeling  of  the  pardoned  convict,  that  this  pardon  was  for  him  a 
kind  of  degradation  of  character. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


SIR  HABRY  S.  PARKES’S  NOTIFICATION  IN  JAPAN. 


Sir, — Some  English  newspapers  speak  against  the  Notifica¬ 
tion  recently  issued  by  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes,  the  British  Minister 
in  Japan,  prohibiting  English  subjects  from  publishing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Japanese  language.  In  this  country,  those  who 
do  not  know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Notification 
was  issued,  or  the  relation  which  exists  between  Japan  and 
England,  may,  perhaps,  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Japan  Herald^  that  this  is  not  in  strict  accordance 


with  “  the  liberty  of  the  English  subject  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press.”  'Therefore  I,  as  a  native  of  Japan,  think  it  my 


duty  to  inform  the  British  public  that  there  are  circumstances 
which  fully  justify  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes  in  complying  with  the 
request  made  by  the  Japanese  Government.  If  all  the  English 

Sle  in  Japan  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  then, 
aps,  it  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  to  issue  this  Notifica¬ 
tion.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  they  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  whatever  they  may  do  in  our 
country,  the  Japanese  laws  are  quite  powerless.  Suppose  an 
Englishman  establish  a  newspaper  in  tne  Japanese  language, 
and  publish  a  gross  libel  against  Japanese  Government 
or  any  individual,  or  violate  the  press  regulations  of  our 
country,  wo  have  no  power  to  punisn  him,  because  he  is  not 
amenable  to  Japanese  authority.  This  will  certainly  cause 
grave  injury  to  the  public  interest  of  Jiman,”  as  the  Notifi¬ 
cation  itself  justly  says.  If  one  of  the  Japanese  residents  in 
England  were  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  English,  and  refuse 
to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  would  the  English 


Why,  then,  should  such  mjunous  immunity  be  conceded  to- 
the  English  in  Japan  ?  Surely  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  e(]^uity,  the  sentiment  of  international  respect, 
and  the  conception  of  an  enlightened  liberty.  So  long  as  the 
ex- territorial  jurisdiction  exists — that  is  to  say,  so  long  as 
the  English  in  Japan  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  our 
country — it  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  expedient  to  prohibit 
them  from  publishing  new^apers  in  the  Japanese  language. 
Under  these  circumstances,  i,  with  many  others,  think  that  Sir 
Harry  S.  Parkes  was  perfectly  right  in  preventing  anyone 
from  setting  up  a  newspaper  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Japan, 
and  in  thus  enforcing  that  reasonable  respect  which  is  fiue  to- 
a  friendly  and  independent  nation. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

A  Japanese. 
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LITERA.TURE. 

MORESBY’S  NEW  GUINEA. 

New  Guinea  and  Polyneeia.  Discoveries  and  Surveys  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  D’Entrecasteaux  Islands.  A  Cruise  in  Polynesia 
and  Visits  to  the  Pearl-Shelling  Stations  in  Torres  Straits  of 
H.M.S.  Basilisk,  By  Capt.  John  Moresby,  B.N.  London: 
John  Murray. 

Captain  Moresby’s  volume  includes  the  record  of  four 
voyages,  only  one  of  which  was  undertaken  strictly  for 
purposes  of  discovery.  His  distinguished  success  as  an 
explorer  is  consequently  the  more  honourable  to  him, 
evmcing  a  singular  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  information 
and  a  singular  alertness  in  turning  opportunities  to  ac¬ 
count.  Much,  indeed,  was  achieved  by  the  navigator’s 
intrepid  alacrity  in  assuming  responsibilities  which  he 
might  perfectly  well  have  declined.  The  entire  book  is 
full  of  interest  and  variety,  but  the  record  of  actual  dis¬ 
covery  is  limited  to  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islets. 
The  voyages  were  undertaken  on  different  occasions,  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  bring  their  results  briefly  together 
under  one  view.  Having  got  inside  the  formidable  New 
Guinea  barrier  reef.  Captain  Moresby  has  been  enabled  to 
keep  close  to  the  shore,  to  effect  frequent  landings,  and 
thus  to  explore  and  map  out  a  considerable  extent  of  coast 
never  before  visited  by  an  European,  an  enterprise  in¬ 
volving  the  partial  exploration  of  four  important  streams. 
By  daring  seamanship  he  has  succeeded  in  threading  his 
way  through  the  submerged  coral  that  girds  the  eastern 
extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  so  doing  has  discovered 
the  shortest  practicable  route  between  Queensland  and 
China.  While  engaged  on  this  service,  he  discovered 
that  the  eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea  has  hitherto 
been  incorrectly  laid  down,  and  that  what  had  been 
taken  for  the  mainland  in  reality  constituted  an  archi¬ 
pelago.  Finally,  he  has  traced  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  New  Guinea  for  300  miles,  and  ascertained  its 
actual  configuration,  hitherto  greatly  misconceived. 
The  importance  of  these  discoveries  is  obvious,  and  they 
are  accompanied  by  much  information  respecting  the 
aborigines,  and  perhaps  as  much  concerning  the  natural 
features  and  products  of  the  country  as  can  fairly  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  it  is  considered  that  the  equipment  of 
H.M.S.  Basilisk  did  not  include  a  single  man  of  science. 
The  penury  of  such  information  is  most  deeply  to  be 
regretted;  the  blame,  of  course,  does  not  rest  with 
Captain  Moresby.  Of  all  methods  of  extending  national 
patronage  to  science,  few  could  be  more  effective,  none 
more  unobjectionable,  than  the  addition  of  a  competent 
naturalist  to  the  company  of  every  vessel  likely  to  under¬ 
take  such  cruises  as  Captain  Moresby’s.  New  Guinea, 
as  the  least  explored,  is  at  present  the  most  interesting 
of  all  regions  to  the  biologist.  It  is  painful  to 
follow  the  perpetual  chronicle  of  neglected  opportunities, 
and  note  the  incapacity  of  all  on  board  for  any  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  rich  animal  and  vegetable  life  swarming 
everywhere  around  them.  “  A  naturalist,”  Captain 
Moresby  significantly  says,  “would  have  envied  our 
position.”  The  only  zoological  notices  we  encounter 
are  somewhat  dubious.  We  hear  of  the  trace  of  a  large 
quadrup^  supposed  to  be  a  rhinoceros,  a  supposition 
irreconcilable  with  the  views  of  the  best  scientific 
authorities ;  and  of  a  serpent’s  tail  garnished  with  claws 
or  teeth,  Captain  Moresby  will  not  determine  which.  It 
is  satisfactory  that  a  portion  of  New  Guinea  has  since 
been  scientifically  explored  by  the  Italian  naturalist, 
B’ Albertis,  whose  interesting  narrative  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Sydney  newspaper. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  indebted  to  Captain  Moresby  for 
a  pretty  full  account  of  the  physical  features  of  the  coast¬ 
line  inspected  by  him.  The  eastern  half  of  New  Guinea 
seems  to  be  in  general  a  much  more  desirable  region 
than  the  western,  more  healthy,  less  swampy,  less  over¬ 
grown  with  forests,  and  inhabited  by  a  much  more 
manageable  native  population.  The  country,  especially 
on  the  northern  side,  is  described  as  being  frequently 
open  and  park-like  in  character,  with  a  gradation  of 
temperatures  between  the  mountain  summits  and  the 
coast  admitting  of  the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of 
natural  products.  The  uplands  are  asserted  to  be  admi¬ 


rably  fitted  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep,  a  statement  to 
be  accepted  with  some  reserve  when  we  remark  how 
frequently  the  lovely  verdure  of  a  distant  view  resolved 
itself  into  tall  rank  grass,  coarse  as  shavings  and  sharp 
as  swords,  through  which  the  exploring  party  only 
forced  Its  way  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  sago  palm, 
however,  is  commonly  abundant ;  its  vicinity  to  the  blue 
gum  marks  the  contest  between  Asiatic  and  Australian 
forms  of  vegetation  of  which  New  Guinea  is  the  theatre. 
The  Asiatic  are,  no  doubt,  the  invaders.  The  popula¬ 
tion  betrays  a  similar  admixture.  Singularly  enough, 
the  tribes  whose  copper  complexions,  elastic  frames,  and 
comparatively  low  stature  seem  to  indicate  Malay 
affinities,  are  found  on  the  southern  coast,  while  the 
Papuan  type  in  full  purity  prevails  on  the  northern. 
The  nearer  we  approach  the  home  of  the  Malay  people, 
the  less  trace  of  a  Malayan  element  is  to  be  discovered. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Moresby  has  made  no 
attempt  to  collect  vocabularies  from  the  various  tribes. 
His  character  of  the  natives  is  in  general  favourable. 
The  semi- Malayan  tribes  of  the  southern  coast  are  the 
best,  amiable,  child-like,  confiding,  always  ready  to  be 
gratified  and  amused.  The  Papuans  proper  exhibit 
symptoms  of  treachery  and  ferocity,  but  may  generally 
be  disarmed  by  flattery  and  kindness.  The  condition 
of  the  women  seems  in  general  by  no  means  hard. 
Cultivation  is  apparently  quite  as  far  advanced  as  is 
consistent  with  the  rudeness  of  the  native  implements. 
Many  of  the  tribes  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  iron, 
and  decline  to  purchase  hatchets  or  iron  hoops.  Their 
weapons  are  made  of  a  hard  green  stone,  resembling 
that  so  highly  prized  in  New  Zealand.  Other  tribes 
have  barbed  iron  spears  and  arrows,  frequently  poisoned. 
Their  canoes  are  often  admirably  built,  and  they  mani¬ 
fest  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  spoons  and  other 
small  articles.  They  have  progressed  so  far  as  to 
domesticate  the  cassowary,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
savage  race  keeping  an  animal  for  mere  ornament  or 
amusement.  Their  more  utilitarian  live  stock  are  pigs 
and  dogs  ;  the  latter  are  occasionally  sacrificed  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  stranger,  which  is  almost  the  solo  vestige 
of  a  religious  rite  which  Captain  Moresby  was  able  to 
discover.  Many  incidents  speak  extremely  well  for  their 
moral  qualities,  this  among  others : — 

I  was  struck  bj  the  conscientiousness  displayed  by  a  boy  at 
Lydia  Island,  with  whom  I  attempted  to  barter  an  axe  for  a  hand¬ 
some  shell  necklace  he  wore.  He  made  signs  that  the  necklace  was 
not  his,  and  refused  to  trade ;  his  companions  urged  him  vehemently, 
even  trying  to  force  it  off  his  neck,  and  at  last  so  far  prevailed  that 
he  took  the  axe  from  my  hand  and  half  unfastened  the  necklace; 
conscience  pricked  him,  and  he  hurriedly  thrust  back  the  axe,  and 
making  signs  that  he  would  go  and  get  leave  from  the  owner  to  sell 
it,  paddled  off  amidst  the  jeers  of  his  friends. 

In  general.  Captain  Moresby’s  account  is  calculated 
to  raise  our  estimate,  not  only  of  the  New  Guinea  but 
also  of  the  Melanesian,  and  even  the  Australian  abori¬ 
gines.  Hunted  and  worried  as  the  Queensland  blacks 
have  been,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  fre¬ 
quently  have  murdered  defenceless  white  men,  and 
Captain  Moresby  mentions  several  such  cases.  He  also 
records,  however,  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  one  tribe 
to  a  shipwrecked  crew,  whom  they  supported  on  their 
own  scanty  diet  of  ant  eggs  until  the  arrival  of  relief. 
®f  a  Melanesian  tribe  he  says  : — 

The  islanders  showed  us  everything  they  possessed,  and  then  ^ve 
us  some  cooked  bread-fruit  and  taro  as  a  present — indeed,  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  these  poor  savages  was  extreme.  On  our  return  they  would 
not  allow  us  to  do  any  work,  but  insisted  on  tracking  our  boat  and 
taking  it  outside  the  surf  themselves.  They  may  possibly  have  con¬ 
sidered  us  supernatural  beings,  for  they  frequently  took  my  hand 
and  kissed  it ;  they  had  certainly  never  seen  a  man-of-war  before,  if 
our  interpretation  of  their  signs  was  correct.  I  think  they  cannot 
have  been  visited  by  kidnapj^rs,  or  our  reception  would  have  been 
different;  these  men  could  have  made  themselves  very  ngly 
customers.  Their  island  is  situated  only  some  fifty  mile#  fkom 
Nukupu  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  inhabitants  are  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  arms,  and  manner  of  living ;  bow  comes  it  then  that  such 
a  kindly  reception  was  accorded  us  here  ?  I  fear  the  answer  must 
imply  a  condemnation  of  the  general  conduct  of  white  men  towards 
natives.  This  particular  island  has  never  (to  my  knowledge)  been 
landed  on  before  by  Europeans,  and  the  natives,  being  thus  unpre¬ 
judiced,  took  us  as  they  found  us,  and  acted  accordingly  »  whereas, 
at  Nukupu,  the  deeds  of  kidnappers  bad  distinctly  led  up  to  ^e  good 
Bishop’s  death. 
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most  part  already  perished  of  starvation.  Elsewhere 
Captain  Moresby  heard  of  the  entire  population  of  an 
islet  having  been  entrapped  on  board  of  a  Peruvian 
vessel,  and  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  crews  of 
European  ships  had  sometimes  perpetrated  wholesale 
massacres  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  heads  to  be  disposed 
of  to  the  chiefs  of  the  more  ferocious  tribes.  The  Act 
of  1872  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  so  far  as 
British  vessels  are  concerned.  Properly  conducted,  the 
biriug  of  coolie  labour  may,  in  Captain  Moresby’s 
opinion,  be  rendered  most  beneficial  to  the  islanders  as 
well  as  to  their  employers,  and  this  is  shown  to  be 
actually  the  case  by  the  former  voluntarily  re-cngagiog 
themselves.  It  seems,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
that  England  should  exercise  a  general  protectorate 
over  these  islands,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be 
infested  by  Peruvian  and  other  marauders.  The 
question  of  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  (or 
rather  of  its  eastern  moiety,  the  Dutch  already 
claiming  the  other)  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Captain 
Moresby,  who  himself  annexed  an  islet  or  two  as  an 
amateur,  advocates  it  warmly,  but  scarcely  convinces  us 
that  any  occupation  on  an  extensive  scale  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  or  even  practicable  at  present.  It  rather  seems 
the  business  of  the  Australians  to  address  themselves  to 
the  still  more  formidable  and  more  urgent  task  of  bring, 
ing  Port  Darwin  and  some  corresponding  port  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Queensland  into  railway  communica- 
tion  with  the  settlements  in  general.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  inevitable  day  that  sees  Port  Darwin  a  vast  inter¬ 
national  entrepot^  the  emporium  whence  European  pro¬ 
ducts  are  distributed  over  all  Australia,  New  Guinea 
and  the  adjacent  islands  will  gravitate  to  our  colonial 
empire  of  their  own  accord.  Our  action  in  the  interim 
should  hardly  go  beyond  a  simple  assertion  of  sovereignty, 
which  might  be  expedient. 

Numerous  other  subjects  of  interest  are  touched  upon 
by  Captain  Moresby,  such  as  the  invaluable  services  of 
the  missionaries  in  putting  the  natives,  so  far  as  mission 
influence  extends,  against  the  frauds  of  kidnappers,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  miserable  failure  in  most  instances 
of  the  endeavour  to  employ  native  teachers,  apparently 
from  want  of  forethought  and  organisation.  There  is 
also  much  information  of  value  respecting  those  charac¬ 
teristically  Polynesian  industries,  the  fisheries  for  mother 
of  pearl  and  bSche  de  mer.  The  great  charm  of  the 
volume,  however,  is,  after  all,  the  personality  of  the 


have  been  expected  to  have  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
arrangement  the  labour  which  he  has  saved  from  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  can  pardon  prolixity  and  obscurity  in 
a  book  which  brings  to  light  new  matter.  We  can 
sympathise  with  the  labour  of  the  searcher  into  docu¬ 
ments,  and  can  forgive  the  natural  pedantry  which  leads 
him  to  think  that  what  has  cost  him  much  time  and 
trouble  to  discover  must  necessarily  be  important.  We 
do  not  expect  from  him  rigorous  condensation,  or  a 
fine  perception  of  historical  perspective.  But  we  have 
a  little  right  to  complain  of  the  annalistic  arrangement 
of  Mr.  Wyon,  and  of  the  two  bulky  volumes  which  he 
has  devoted  to  tell  us  what  we  already  know.  Mr. 
Wyon’s  matter  is  not  calculated  to  appeal  to  anyone 
higher  than  the  general  reader ;  while  Mr.  Wyon’s 
length  and  rambling  style  would  certainly  deter  any  of 
that  class  from  going  very  far  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us. 

Moreover,  there  is  still  a  more  serious  charge  against 
Mr.  Wyon.  Proud  modesty  may  have  led  him  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  preface,  but  we  are  afraid  that  nothing  but 
carelessness,  and  the  entire  want  of  any  of  the  habits  of 
a  student,  could  have  led  him  to  omit  a  table  of  contents. 
We  have  never  seen  a  serious  history  so  utterly  naked 
and  bare.  It  has  no  table  of  contents,  no  headings  to  its 
chapters,  no  marginal  summary,  no  running  headings  to 
its  pages — nothing  at  all  to  guide  us  through  the  darkness 
of  its  1,100  pages.  Some  slight  feelings  of  remorse 
seem’  to  have  seized  Mr. Wyon  at  the  last  moment.  A  slip  is 
inserted  in  both  volumes,  saying,  “  The  author  regrets 
that,  through  inadvertency,  it  was  omitted  to  place  the 
date  of  the  year  at  the  top  of  each  page.”  This  omission 
is  supplied  on  the  slip.  Even  then  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  struck  him  that  in  so  short  a  period  as  twelve  years, 
over  which  his  book  extends,  months  are  of  importance, 
as  each  one  has  on  an  average  about  twenty-five  pages 
assigned  to  it. 

These  may  seem  trivial  points  to  insist  upon ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  so.  No  class  of  books  are  so 
likely  to  be  needed  for  purposes  of  reference  as  histories. 
Considering  the  inevitable  length  to  which  historical 
writings  tend  in  these  days,  when  new  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  are  opened  up,  and  old  prejudices  have  to  be 
combated  at  every  step — considering  this,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  the  students  of  the  next  generation  should 
have  every  help  through  them.  We  were  in  hopes  that 
feelings  of  humanity  had  reached  all  classes  of  historical 
writers.  It  is  little  short  of  shocking  that  a  man  who 
most  have  soflered  from  the  want  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  others  should  deliberately  try  to  inflict  a  similar 
wrong  on  those  who  are  to  come  after  him.  The  style 
of  the  book  does  not  justify  us  in  assuming  that  Mr. 
Wyon  did  not  expect  to  be  referred  to  by  the  students 
of  the  next  generation.  The  assumption,  however, 
would  be  probably  true ;  if  there  were  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  an  ardent  inquirer,  it  would  be  dispelled  by 
the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Wyon  has  put  in  the  way  of 
consulting  his  pages. 

The  great  question  which  remains  after  reading  this 
book  is  why  Mr.  Wyon  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
write  it.  It  is  not  uninteresting ;  it  is  not  inaccurate ;  it 
is  not  unreadable.  If  the  limits  of  human  life  were  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged,  many  men  might  read  it. 
But  it  is  hopelessly  common-place ;  it  seems  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  by  nothing  but  a  sort  of  mild  old-fashioned 
Whigism.  Its  style  is  diffuse  to  the  last  degree,  and  is 


MR.  WYON’S  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  Uietory  of  Great  Bri*mn  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By 
Froderic  William  Wyon.  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Chapman 
and  Hall.  1876. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  see  what  was  Mr.  Wyon’s  reason 
for  writing  this  book,  and  he  does  not  do  anything  to 
help  us  to  discover  it.  We  are  also  ignorant  who  Mr. 
Wyon  is,  and  he  takes  no  steps  to  inform  us.  When  a 
book  of  the  size  of  Mr.  Wyon’s  follows  so  soon  upon  a 
book  of  the  importance  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  ‘  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,’  and  covers  the  same  ground,  we  are 
justified  in  expecting  some  explanation  of  the  writer’s 
reuons  for  treating  the  subject  afresh.  But  Mr.  Wyon 
evidently  considers  that  such  curiosity  is  not  to  be 
gratified.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  Preface,  and  find  none. 
Not  a  word  in  the  book  or  in  the  notes  throws  the  least 
light  on  the  author’s  personality. 

This,  however,  might  be  pardoned  by  itself.  We 
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entirely  without  incisiveness.  There  is  no  picturesque¬ 
ness,  no  power  of  delineation  of  character,  no  enthusiasm 
for  any  particular  part  of  his  subject.  We  cannot  say 
that  be  has  a  taste  for  military  history,  and  excels  in 
the  description  of  a  campaign.  We  cannot  say  that 
political  history  claims  him,  or  that  he  delights  in  un. 
ravelling  intrigues.  Social  history  is  rarely  touched 
upon,  and  literature  is  scarcely  alluded  to.  What  needs 
to  be  done  for  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  to  set  the 
social  life  and  literary  activity  of  the  age  in  a  striking 
picture.  The  materials  are  ample ;  but  Mr.  Wyon  has 
made  no  use  of  them. 

His  history,  in  fact,  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
a  chronicle.  He  goes  through  each  year,  and  tries  to 
record  its  events  clearly.  So  engrossed  is  he  in  doing 
this  that  he  looks  neither  backwards  nor  forwards.  He 
is  not  moved  to  tell  ns  the  origin  of  anything  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing  ;  nor  does  he  care  to  carry  on  the  lessons  of  the 
time  he  is  writing  about  to  any  modern  application. 
He  does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  the  curious  con- 
dition  of  ecclesiastical  feeling,  nor  to  show  how  its  force 
was  modified  by  political  necessities  during  the  reign  of 
Anne. 

In  style,  Mr.  Wyon  has  taken  Macaulay  for  his  model, 
but  has  failed  to  lay  hold  of  any  of  Macaulay’s  ex¬ 
cellencies.  We  have  a  continued  sense  of  imitatjpn 
which  has  not  been  able  to  modify  the  characteristics  of 
the  imitator.  Mr.  Wyon’s  old-fashioned  stiffness  and 
diffuseness  is  from  time  to  time  broken  by  a  lumbering 
attempt  at  pleasantry  or  smartness.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
stance,  where  attempted  pleasantry  sinks  into  hopeless 
vulgarity : — 

The  pictures  of  Anne  inspire  no  such  awe  (as  those  of  Elizabeth). 
There  is  a  fat,  maternal  look  about  them,  which,  although  some¬ 
times  striking  us  as  vulgar,  affords  a  sufficient  warranty  that  her 
Hajesty  was  not  likely  to  turn  her  kingdom  into  a  shambles.  Piety 
and  a  love  of  good-feeding  are  suggested  as  being  the  probable 
characteristics  of  the  owner  of  those  features.  The  arm  and  hand 
are  usually  displayed  with  such  prominence  as  to  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  that  her  Majesty  especially  valued  herself  upon  their  white¬ 
ness  or  contour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  husband,  the  party  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  in  these  charms,  held  them  in  proper  appreciation. 

Here,  again,  is  a  specimen  of  a  blundering  endeavour 
to  be  pointed  ;  the  sarcasm  is  so  veiled  that  we  fail  to 
find  where  it  particularly  applies,  and  the  style  seems 
to  be  a  judicious  combination  of  Macaulay  and 
Gibbon : — 


A  defeat  of  our  arms  in  battle  might  seem,  even  to  devout  persons, 
to  be  owing  ns  much  to  the  incompetency  of  the  general  as  to 
the  interposition  of  the  Almighty ;  and  there  might  be  difficulty  in 
many  minds  to  perceive  why  the  nation  should  fast  because  a  com¬ 
mander  wanted  bmins,  or  how  its  fasting  could  improve  the  intellects 
of  succeeding  commanders.  But  a  calamitous  wind  could  proceed 
from  God  alone  ;  and  that  He  should  choose  to  afflict  His  creatures 
so  severely  appeared  an  unmistakeable  sign  of  His  wrath. 

Perhaps  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  book  will 
serve  better  than  any  other  to  show  how  Mr.  Wyon  has 
managed  to  write  so  long  a  book  and  say  nothing  that  is 


It  is  customary  to  this  nation,  as  to  many  other  nations,  by 
affixing  some  sidjective  or  substantive  to  the  name  of  a  sovereign,  to 
record  the  impression  that  sovereign  has  left  upon  their  minds. 
Henry  I.  was  distinguished  as  the  “  scholar.”  Richard  III.  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  **  crookback.”  Henry 
VIII.  escaped  with  no  greater  censure  than  that  of  being  “  bluff.” 
His  daughter  Mary  was  consigned  to  everlasting  infamy  by  the 
wortl  “  bloody.''  Elizabeth  was  held  as  “  glorious.”  The  compassion 
or  regrets  of  the  nation  for  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  I.  are  signi¬ 
fied  in  the  title  of  “  martyr.”  The  love  which  the  English  bore  to 
Queen  Anne  is  touchingly  displayed  in  the  prefix  of  “  good.” 


THE  GREAT  DIVIDE. 

The  Great  Divide.  By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  With  Illustrations 
by  Valentine  Bromley.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  about 
mid-way  between  Great  Salt  I^ke  and  the  Canadian 
frontier,  there  lies  a  table-land  whose  general  elevation 
is  about  6,G00  feet  above  the  sea.  This  district  is  en¬ 
closed  and  crossed  by  mountains  I2,0CK)  feet  high,  and 
embraces  within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  strangest 
scenery  in  America,  or  in  the  world.  Here  are  situated 
the  most  surprising  results  of  volcanic  action  that  are 
known,  in  the  shape  of  hot  springs,  geysers  in  myriads. 


and  holes  that*  squirt  out  boiling  sulphur  steam  ;  here 
lies  Lake  Yellowstone,  one  of  the  loftiest  bodies  of  water 
in  the  world,  buried  in  primeval  forest,  and  surrounded 
by  peaks  whose  snow  is  mother  to  the  rivers  that  roll 
towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  to  the  four  great 
standard  streams,  the  Missouri,  the  Colorado,  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  and  Wind  River.  This  district,  an  area  of 
3,578  square  miles,  partly  in  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
partly  in  that  of  Wyoming,  has  been  secured  by  an  Act 
of  the  United  States  Congress  of  1872  as  a  National 
Park,  a  wild  land  where  no  speculator  may  devastate  for 
gold,  or,  sinking  to  a  baser  stratagem  for  the  coining  of 
wealth,  put  a  price  on  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
traffic  in  geysers  and  waterfalls  as  if  ho  had  caught 
them  or  made  them.  At  present  there  is  little 
beyond  the  grotesque  and  whimsical  beauty  of  the 
scenery  to  tempt  the  greedy  or  the  curious.  Hemmed 
in  by  deserts  and  forests,  not  free  of  the  presence  of 
savage  Indian  tribes,  the  National  Park  is  still  one  of 
the  most  remote  and  the  most  unattainable  districts  in 
the  States.  It  redounds,  therefore,  very  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  American  Government  that  it  had  the 
foresight  to  preserve  this  region  for  the  future  benefit  of 
the  public  before  its  peculiar  character  was  in  actual 
danger  of  attack.  It  is  to  this  land  of  frosty  mountains 
and  boiling  springs  that  Lord  Dunraven  made,  in  the 
year  1874,  the  journey  which  his  book  commemorates. 
He  has  called  it  ‘  The  Great  Divide  * — divide  being 
American  for  watershed — and  this  area,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  being  the  point  of  initial  divergence 
for  more  rivers  of  the  first  rank  than  any  other  of  the 
mountain  table-lands  which  form  the  long  range  of 
country  vaguely  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  is  something  very  pathetic  in  the  fact  that,  one 
by  one,  with  dismal  rapidity,  all  the  unknown  tracts,  all 
those  white  spaces  on  the  map  of  the  world  that  are  the 
oases  of  imagination,  are  being  filled  up  by  the  busy 
explorations  of  travellers.  Not  that  we  grudge  science 
her  triumphs,  her  discoveries,  not  that  we  undervalue 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  explorers,  but  that  it  is 
surely  a  pitiful  thing  that  this  world  of  ours  is  so  small 
that  we  know  already  almost  every  comer  of  it.  When 
we  were  children,  what  fields  for  fancy  the  globe  pos¬ 
sessed  !  Africa  was  an  outline  and  no  more ;  America 
had  no  northern  boundary,  but  molted,  exquisitely 
vague,  into  a  boundless  Arctic  ocean  ;  there  are  no  more 
dotted  outlines  on  the  maps  nowadays  ;  all  is  surveyed, 
measured,  published,  and  the  romance  of  geography  is 
as  dead  as  necromancy  or  the  dodo.  It  is  a  more  serious 
matter  than  we  dream  of ;  it  is  only  one  of  many  ways 
in  which  we  pay  for  knowledge  with  the  life-blood  of 
what  made  knowledge  precious,  and  we  may  perhaps 
do  well  to  be  thankful  that  we  shall  not  live  to  see  that 
coming  age  in  which  mankind  will  know  everything  and 
experience  nothing.  The  forests  and  mountains  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  vast  desolate  regions  still 
consecrated  to  those  larger  forms  of  animal  life  which 
disappear  so  quickly  and  for  ever  before  the  step  of 
civilisation,  still  preserve  the  perfume  of  romance  that  is 
so  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  Every  year,  however, 
their  loneliness  and  beauty  are  sacrificed  more  and  more 
to  the  irresistible  requirements  of  civilisation.  Shanties 
become  villages,  villages  “  cities,”  in  shorter  time  than 
it  takes  an  (3ld  World  town  to  construct  itself  a  pave¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  traveller  who  revisits  after  a  few  years’ 
absence  the  spot  where  he  stalked  a  shy  giant  of  a 
wapiti  or  narrowly  escaped  the  arrows  of  a  Sioux  will 
find  there  a  railway-station  and  a  staring  hotel.  What 
gives  its  peculiar  charm  to  the  western  scenery,  its  vast 
lines,  heroic  colouring  and  resistless  force,  and  what 
awakes  in  the  soul,  to  quote  Lord  Dunraven’s  admirable 
words,  **  the  sense  of  intense  delight  and  enthusiasm  at 
the  manifestation  of  force,  beauty,  and  persistent 
strength,”  must  inevitably,  ^e  do  not  say  be  lost,  but 
at  least  be  lessened  and  set  in  a  lower  pitch  by  tho 
pressure  of  human  labour,  and  a  busier,  noisier  presence. 

Lord  Dunraven  started  from  Corinne,  in  Utah,  north¬ 
ward  through  a  dismal,  dusty  wilderness  to  Virginia 
City,  a  village  in  Montana.  We  would  mention,  paren¬ 
thetically,  t^t  Corinne,  though  very  frequently  mcn- 
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tioned  in  the  book,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  map,  which 
is  a  tiresome  circumstance  ;  and  that  the  text  does  not 
make  things  better  by  stating  that  it  is  thirty-two  miles 
west  of  Ogden,  which  would  place  it,  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  right  in  the  middle  of  Great  Salt  Lake ! 
From  Virginia  City,  a  dreary  little  place  that  meant  to 
be  a  State  capital  and  has  not  succeeded,  the  party 
made  their  way  through  abandoned  gold  country  to 
Fort  Ellis,  from  which  point  they  started  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  Crow  Indians,  a  friendly  race  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  Government.  Those  who 
interest  themselves  specially  in  the  question  of  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  white  man  towards  those  whom  he  dis¬ 
inherits,  will  turn  with  curiosity  to  the  pages  in  which 
Lord  Dnnraven,  in  a  very  frank  and  liberal  spirit,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  condition  of  the  Crows.  His  evidence, 
however,  is  of  necessity  small,  and  he  is  even  too 
modest  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  so  that  less 
will  be  added  to  our  stock  of  information  than  we 
might  have  hoped.  He  takes  a  sensible  and  un¬ 
biassed  view  of  the  Indian  character;  he  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  picturesque  idealisations  of  Fenimore 
Cooper,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  as  little 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  usual  Western  formula, 
“  Injuns  is  pizen.”  The  most  valuable  part  of  this 
section  of  his  book  is  the  summary  given  of  the  discussion 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Crow  chiefs  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  in  1873  to  remove  them  from 
their  present  reservation  to  a  smaller  and  poorer  country. 
He  remarks,  pithily  enough,  that  he  does  not  know  why 
a  6ght  in  which  Indians  kill  white  men,  besides  losing 
themselves,  is  always  called  a  “  massacre.”  When  only 
Indians  are  killed,  it  is  called  a  battle.  About  missions 
and  the  position  of  missionaries  in  general.  Lord  Dunraven 
is  even  more  guarded.  It  is  plain  that  he,  like  most  lay 
travellers,  finds  the  interference  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  innocent  and  even  the  less  amiable  practices  of 
savagery  an  irritating  circumstance,  but  he  does  not 
attempt  to  go  at  all  deeply  into  the  important  questions 
underlying  this  instinct  of  repulsion.  Still  his  evidence, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  wish  to 
prove  that  what  is  called  “  missionary  enterprise  ”  among 
such  semi-savage  but  imaginative  and  noble  races  as 
these  is  a  frivolous  and  even  hurtful  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble. 

From  the  last  outposts  of  settled  life  the  party  pushed 
on  through  very  beautiful  but  rather  unproductive  hunt- 
ing-grounds,  shooting  a  good  deal  at  bears,  wapiti,  and 
other  large  game,  but  not  being  very  successful  in  the 
killing  and  capturing  departments.  All  through  the 
book,  it  may  be  said,  the  hunting  exploits  are  amusing, 
but  rarely  glorious,  and  the  party  had  as  much  as  ever 
they  could  do  to  find  themselves  provisions.  They  were 
very  unfortunate  in  weather  and  in  their  choice  of  season. 
Before  reaching  the  hot  springs  on  Gardiner’s  River  they 
were  almost  starved,  and  half  drowned  with  rain.  It  is 
enjoyable  enough  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  forest  when  one 
has  good  luck  and  glorious  weather,  but  to  sit  shivering 
with  a  wet  shirt  and  a  empty  stomach,  trying  to  dry  your 
only  pair  of  breeches  over  a  green  fire,  after  a  long  day 
of  failure  and  disappointment,  cannot  be  lively,  especially 
when  the  only  dry  thing  in  camp  is  the  whisky-keg. 
Indeed,  the  whole  party  seem  to  have  learned  to  value 
the  last  item  more  and  more  as  they  proceeded,  and 
must  have  been  ready  to  vow  that  the  only  temperance 
society  they  would  ever  join  would  be  that  famous  one 
of  ’Frisco,  the  rules  of  which  ordained  that  nothing 
stronger  than  wine,  beer,  or  cider  should  be  drunk  on 
the  premises,  unless  any  member  were  labouring  under 
a  sense  of  discouragement,  when  whisky  would  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

At  last  they  reached  the  volcanic  country  with  its 
marvellous  thermal  springs  and  reservoirs  of  sulphur, 
which  Lord  Dunraven  compares  very  minutely  with  the 
hot  springs  of  New  Zealand,  which  rise  out  of  similarly- 
terraced  basins,  and  then  they  pushed  on  to  the  famous 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  weather  now  improved, 
and  the  nights  especially  seem  to  have  had  a  magical 
loveliness  quite  their  own.  To  camp  deep  in  the  forest 
on  a  summer  night  within  hearing  of  the  vast  and 


sonorous  waterfalls,  whose  music  now  roars,  now  mur- 
murs  in  the  ear  as  the  breeze  lifts  or  drops  it,  while  all 
the  darkness  is  full  of  other  strange  and  mysterious 
sounds — wind  in  the  pinetops,  the  call  of  nnknown 
creatures,  the  crackling  of  dead  boughs — to  feel  so  near 
to  nature,  so  far  from  man,  the  one  so  audible,  the  other 
so  unapproachable,  must  have  a  singular  power  over  an 
imaginative  mind,  and  our  author  frequently  refers  to  its 
weird  spell.  We  will  quote,  as  a  fair  example  of  his 
serious  style,  part  of  a  fine  description  of  a  hot,  clear 
day  spent  just  under  the  great  thundering  avalanche  of 
the  Yellowstone  Falls  : — 

The  sleep-giving,  soothing  fragrance  of  the  resinous  pine— cleanest, 
sweetest,  and  most  healing  of  all  scents — fills  the  air.  Far  up  above 
in  the  transparent  sky  two  eagles  are  slowly  circling.  There  is  a 
drowsy,  dull,  contented  hum  of  insects  in  the  branches.  All  the 
senses  are  hushed  and  quieted,  the  nerves  soothed  and  the  soul 
steeped  in  the  infinite  beauty  of  the  scene.  And  in  truth  a  man  is 
so  wrought  upon,  his  nerves  are  so  excited  and  at  the  same  time  so 
gently  calmed — so  many  confiicting  emotions  are  called  up  at  once, 
so  many  different  chords  are  struck  and  vibrate  together,  that  he 
scarcely  knows  what  to  do  or  how  to  analyse  and  appreciate  his 
feelings. 

The  next  object  of  interest  was  the  Mud  Springs,  the 
main  geyser  of  which  had  just  finished  spouting,  and 
was  not  to  be  excited  into  eruption  by  sticks,  stones,  or 
any  of  the  irritating  media  usually  employed  in  getting  a 
rise  out  of  geysers.  On  another  occasion,  however,  they 
were  more  fortunate,  and  saw  two  or  three  eruptions  of 
the  main  mud-volcano,  which  throws  up  a  column  of 
boiling  mud  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  party  pushed 
on  through  an  amazing  district,  where  the  path  ran 
between  cauldrons  of  boiling,  clear,  green  water,  holes 
that  suddenly  spirted  out  hot  mud  or  fumes  of  sulphur, 
cream-coloured  cauliflowers  of  silica,  growing  at  the  edge 
of  simmering  beryl- coloured  pools,  and  which  the  author 
thus  graphically  describes : — 

The  ground  sounds  hollow  under  foot.  The  trail  winds  in  and 
out  among  holes  that  puff  sulphur-fumes  or  squirt  water  at  you ;  by 
great  caverns  that  reverberate  hideously  and  yawn  to  swallow  you 
up,  horse  and  all ;  crosses  boiling  streams  which  flow  over  beds 
composed  of  a  hard  crust,  coloured  yellow,  green,  and  red,  and  skirted 
by  great  cisterns  of  boiling,  bubbling,  seething  water.  The  crust 
feels  as  if  it  might  break  through  at  any  moment  and  drop  you  into 
fire  and  flames  beneath,  and  the  animals  tread  gingerly  upon  it. 
You  pass  a  lovely,  translucent  pool,  and  are  nearly  pitched  into  the 
hot  azure  depthS^  by  your  mule,  which  violently  shies  at  a  white  puflT 
of  steam  maliciously  spitten  into  its  face  through  a  minute  fissure  in 
the  path.  .  .  .  The  air  is  full  of  subdued  strange  noises ;  distant 
grumblings  as  of  dissatisfied  ghosts,  faint  shrieks,  satirical  groans, 
and  subterranean  laughter. 

After  this  the  description  of  the  geysers  themselves, 
strange  and  fantastic  as  they  are,  seems  almost  common¬ 
place.  The  spouting  columns  are  much  more  numerous 
and  more  active  than  those  in  Iceland,  and  rise,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  250  feet.  We 
cannot  here  trace  the  party  on  their  homeward  journey. 
They  had  even  fewer  adventures  than  on  their  arrival, 
and  Lord  Dunraven  is  fain  to  devote  nearly  forty  pages 
to  a  reverie  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washburne.  This  is 
the  worst  instance  of  the  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
a  very  manly  and  pleasant  book.  It  is  desultory  beyond 
all  bounds ;  and  though  the  wanderings  are  often  very 
felicitous,  their  constant  repetition  forces  on  the  mind 
the  suspicion  that  Lord  Dunraven  was  a  little  in  want 
of  material  for  his  377  pages.  However,  he  and  his 
friends  made  a  brave  excursion  into  a  deeply-interesting 
and  little-known  country ;  they  suflered  many  hardships, 
which  he  has  chronicled  with  great  modesty,  spirit,  and 
humour ;  and  we  must  not  complain  that  it  was  not  his  fate 
to  be  hugged  by  a  bear,  scalped  by  an  Indian,  or  gored 
by  a  bison.  We  would  rather  commend  the  moderation 
that  had  restrained  him  from  inventing  any  of  those 
highly-spiced  dainties  or  from  eimggerating  in  any  way, 
and  we  feel  he  will  have  his  reward  in  the  implicit  trust 
of  his  readers.  He  writes  in  a  simple  and  agreeable 
style. 

MR.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

Ladi/  SUverdale's  Sweet  hearty  and  other  Stories.  By  William 
Black.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  get  a  higher  impres¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Black’s  consummate  mastery  of  the  art  of 
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telling  a  story  from  this  collection  of  short  tales  than 
from  his  more  elaborate  novels.  A  clever  writer  and 
•  shrewd  observer  may  get  through  a  long  novel  without 
possessing  what,  after  all,  is  the  novelist’s  chief  quality, 
and  yet  leave  his  reader  very  favourably  impressed. 
But  in  a  short  story  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  story,  and  not  a  sermon,  or  an  illustration  of 
a  theory,  or  a  common  place  book  of  observations  on  men 
and  things.  A  short  story  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  story. 
Now  in  this  volume  we  have  at  least  three  stories  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  so  simple,  so  natural,  so  dh'ectiu  their 
appeal  to  our  feelings,  yet  so  remote  from  anything  like 
vulgarity,  that  they  seem  to  belong  rather  to  an  earlier 
and  more  unsophisticated  stage  of  art  than  to  our  own 
complex  and  strenuous  times.  Such  tales  as  “  The 
Marriage  of  Moira  Fergus,”  “  The  Man  who  was  like 
Shakespeare,”  and  “  The  Highlands  of  the  City,”  make 
us  feel  that  art  “  can  never  grow  old.”  There  are  still 
sweet  bypaths  left,  and  people  who  love  to  walk  in  them. 
The  fault  is  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  manifold  variety 
of  Nature,  if  we  do  not  see  the  primeval  forces  of  romance 
at  work  around  us,  for  ever  weaving  and  leaving  half- 
spun  great  and  small  webs  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
humour  and  fancy  ;  half-completed  webs  that  need  only 
the  touch,  of  the  artist  to  round  them  off  into  the 
organised  unities  of  art.  Mr.  Black  shows  us  that 
it  is  still  possible  to  pick  out  such  webs  from  the 
complicated  mass  with  which  they  are  interwoven 
in  modern  life,  and  present  them  whole  and  entire 
without  overwhelming  them  with  heavy  disquisitions  ; 
as  possible  as  ever  it  was  when  the  world  was  in  its 
youth,  and  there  was  not  such  a  terrific  accumulation  of 
wisdom  pressing  at  all  points  for  a  channel  of  outlet. 
Mr.  Black  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  filled  volumes 
with  tedious  twice-told  tales  of  reflection  upon  the 
incidents  and  the  characters  of  his  stories.  That  is 
always  easy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  efforts  and 
failures,  of  simple  folk ;  and  it  is  not  every  novelist,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Macdonald  the  Celtic  minister  of  Darroch, 
who  can  resist  the  temptation  to  use  ”  the  high  literary 
style  ”  in  treating  of  such  matters,  though  the  fashion¬ 
able  high  literary  style  of  the  present  day  is  more 
“psychological”  and  less  “moral”  than  that  upon 
which  the  worthy  fiery-terapered  minister  modelled  his. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  give  any  account  of  the 
three  stories  we  have  mentioned.  One  might  as  soon 
put  a  Venetian  glass  into  a  retort.  They  are  charmingly 
told,  and  the  simple  p^ple  who  figure  in  them — the 
whisky-drinking,  fierce-spoken,  kind-hearted,  eloquent 
minister  of  Darroch ;  Moira  Fergus,  the  shy  intense  little 
Highland  girl ;  her  father,  the  worst-tempered  man  in 
the  island  of  Darroch ;  Angus  MacEachran,  the  ordinary, 
in  no  way  exceptional  young  fisherman ;  “  Gearge 
O*  Leary,”  the  “  man  who  was  like  Shakespeare  his 
patron,  Dr.  Daniel ;  his  sweetheart,  Biddy  Flanagan ; 
Duncan  Macnab,  the  chief  actor  in  the  touching  picture 
of  “  the  Highlands  of  the  City,” — all  at  once  establish 
themselves  in  an  abiding  place  in  our  memories.  Some¬ 
times  they  move  us  to  laughter,  sometimes  they  move 
us  to  tears ;  simple  and  humble  though  their  way  of  life 
is,  they  never  lose  their  hold  on  our  interest.  We  smile 
at  the  oddities  of  the  Highland  parson,  or  we  cry  over 
the  anxieties  and  heart’s  sorrow’s  of  some  less  triumphant 
character,  and  wonder  why  we  should  be  tonched  to 
such  issues  because  the  wife  of  a  poor  Highland  fisher¬ 
man  is  unhappy,  or  because  a  foolish  fond  old  Scotch¬ 
man  goes  through  some  sentimental  mummeries  on  New 
Year’s  eve  on  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
It  is  really  potent  art  that  can  invest  these  simple  tales 
with  such  an  influence. 

The  lines  of  the  first  story  in  the  volume,  “  Lady 
Silverdale’s  Sweetheart,”  are  laid  in  a  different  plane  of 
life,  and  charged  with  a  different  moral.  The  author, 
indeed,  protests  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  moral 
that  his  readers  may  draw,  that  he  is  writing  solely  of 
the  case  of  Lady  Silverdale  and  her  sweetheart..  Other¬ 
wise,  the  author  might  have  been  called  a  cynic,  a  desig¬ 
nation  which  ho  abhors.  For  this  is  a  story  in  which 
the  hero,  after  long  grief  and  pain,  finds  the  arms  of  his 
true  love  round  him  once  more,  and  finds  too  that  she 


does  not  come  up  to  the  dream  of  his  youth,  that  she  is 
more  worldly  and  single-hearted  than  he  had  fancied, 
that  she  has  other  interests  iu  life  than  simple  devotion 
to  his  will.  Frank  Cheshunt  was  the  son  of  a  Lincoln¬ 
shire  rector,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  pretty  cousin  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  a  Nottinghamshire  squire.  But  the 
father  of  the  yoang  lady,  with  the  usual  churlishness  of 
such  relatives,  thought  he  knew  better  what  was  ^ood 
for  her,  and  married  her,  after  some  tearful  protestations, 
to  Lord  Silverdale.  Frank  Cheshunt  revolved  various 
desperate  schemes  in  his  brain,  from  committing  suicide 
to  writing  a  withering  novel,  but  ended  by  consoling 
himself  with  Heine  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  went  to  the 
Bar,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  “  aristocratic  Radi¬ 
cal”  and  trenchant  writer  for  journals  and  reviews. 
While  pursuing  this  blasted  caicer  in  London,  he  met 
with  a  wealthy  Scotchman,  who  became  his  fast  friend, 
and  whose  position  and  objects  in  life  are  thus  pleasingly 
described : 


There  was  a  man  called  Alexander  Thompson,  to  whom  a  kind 
Providence  had  given  a  constitution  capable  of  withstanding  the 
climate  of  the  Gold  Coast — a  fact  which  promised  well  for  his  com¬ 
fort  anywhere  else,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Thompson 
was  one  of  a  small  handful  of  merchants  for  whose  exclusive  benefit 
the  British  Government  maintained  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
settlements  on  that  unhealthy  coast — sending  out  its  servants,  civil 
and  military,  to  be  buried  there,  or  invalided  home  with  the  seeds 
of  fever  and  dysentery  ineradicably  implanted  in  their  systems. 
The  place  was  of  no  manner  of  use  to  us ;  the  settlement,  notwith- 
sianding  the  exertions  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  had  most 
thoroughly  demoralised  the  adjoining  tribes  ;  it  was  hopelessly  in¬ 
solvent,  and  its  chief  export  to  England  was  sick  officials  demanding 
pensions.  But  it  had  plenty  of  exports  for  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  handful  of  merchants  waxed  fat  on  their  profits. 

When  Mr.  Alexander  Thompson  returned  to  England,  one  might 
have  thought  he  would  be  a^teful  for  what  the  Government  had 
done  for  him.  Most  Scotchmen,  it  is  true,  are  bom  Radicals,  the 
national  constitution  not  having  as  yet  been  mellowed  by  a  few 
centuries  of  roast  beef  and  port  wine.  But  then  it  is  as  fairly  to  bo 
supposed  that  Thompson,  having  made  a  large  sum  of  money, 
would,  on  returning  to  England,  prefer  the  respectability  of  Tory¬ 
ism  ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  profess  himself  a  reformer  until  he  had 
gained  entrance  into  the  most  comfortable  club  in  London,  and  then 
have  sunk  into  the  gentle  Conservatism  which  is  the  prevailing 
political  feeling  within  that  institution.  Strange  to  say,  Thompson 
showed  himself  as  fierce  an  opponent  of  all  governments  as  any 
Irishman  who  has  been  six  months  in  New  York.  Nothing  but 
rank  Communism  would  do  for  him — theoretical  Communism,  that 
is  to  say  ;  for  of  course  a  man  who  had  worked  hard  fur  a  fortune 
could  not  be  expected  to  share  it  among  the  poor.  He  bought  for 
himself  a  big  house  in  Palace  Gardens ;  he  had  it  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished  ;  and  he  gave  elalx>rate  dinners  to  those  young  men — mostly 
younger  sons,  it  is  true — who  were  vastly  discontented  with 
existing  institutions.  He  acquired  a  pretty  taste  of  his  own,  too, 
in  the  way  of  luxury.  A  lady  once  asked  him  where  he  got  a 
certain  very  beautiful  service  of  dinner  glass,  as  she  was  anxious  to 
have  some  of  the  same ;  to  which  he  replied  that,  wishing  to  have 
this  service  unique,  he  bad  had  the  moulds  broken.  The  theory  of 
Communism,  one  sees,  has  its  limitations  in  practice. 

Now  Mr.  Thompson  betrayed  a  very  special  liking  for  Frank 
Cheshunt.  More  than  one  of  the  revolutionary  Honourables  who 
frequented  the  house  had  rather  a  trick  of  standing  with  their  back 
to  the  fire  after  dinner  and  silentlv  staring  through  a  single  eye¬ 
glass;  whereas  Mr.  Thompson  had  a  particular  dislike  to  being 
stared  at  through  a  single  eye-glass.  Frank  Cheshunt  he  found  to 
be  a  plain-spoken,  thorough,  and  altogether  earnest  fellow ;  and  at 
last  he  swore  by  all  the  gods  that  had  ever  been  worshipped  on  the 
Gold  Coast  or  elsewhere  that  he  would  get  Cheshunt  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  if  money  would  do  it.  We  know  quite  well  that  money  can¬ 
not.  Mr.  Thompson  had  doubtless  formed  a  commercial  view  of 
English  public  life  while  supplying  the  Africans  with  fierce  spirit 
and  sham  cotton  fabrics.  Hure  enough,  however,  Frank  Cheshunt 
got  into  Parliament. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  Mr.  Thompson  died,  and 
left  Frank  Cheshunt  a  considerable  fortune.  Lord 
Silverdale  also  died,  and  left  Lady  Silverdale  a  widow 
with  three  children.  Frank  Cheshunt,  who  had  lost  his 
seat  in  Parliament  and  been  making  the  tour  of  the 
world,  came  home,  and  Lady  Silverdale  consented  to 
become  his  wife.  Then  begins  the  pith  of  Mr.  Black’s 
story.  Cheshunt  had  for  years  been  looking  forward  to 
this  happiness,  and,  simple  man  ae  he  was,  been  picturing 
for  himself  a  future  of  domestic  bliss  and  healthful 
recreation  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  For  the 
tale  of  his  disappointment,  how  the  futility  of  his  hopes 
was  gradually  brought  home  to  him,  and  how,  when  ho 
discovered  his  mistake,  he  did  not  waste  in  despair,  but 
set  himself  sensibly  to  make  the  best  of  prosaic  married 
life,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Black’s  volume.  The  story  is 
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told  with  mnch  humour,  and  with  a  tender  handling  of 
human  frailties.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  Thackeray 
would  have  delighted,  and  Mr.  Black  need  not  fear  the 
comparison. 


SONGS  OP  THE  UNDERWORLD. 

The  Epic  of  Hadcx.  By  the  Author  of  *  Sougs  of  Two  Worlds.’ 

London :  King  and  Co.  • 

‘  The  Epic  of  Hades  *  is  an  instance,  somewhat  rare 
in  modem  poetry,  of  the  matter  of  a  poem  excelling  the 
form.  Not  that  the  form  is  in  itself  imperfect,  but  that 
the  adoption  of  the  particular  form  here  employed  is  a 
mistake  interfering  with  the  effective  exercise  of  a  very 
genuine  poetical  faculty.  The  so-called  epic  is  merely  a 
string  of  narrative  soliloquies  in  blank  verso,  with  no 
other  constructive  unity  than  such  as  they  derive  from 
their  being  delivered  in  the  same  subterranean  locality 
by  personages  belonging  to  the  same  mythologic  group, 
and  addressed  to,  or  rather  overheard  by,  the  same 
individual.  They  are  thus  hardly  more  of  a  coherent 
whole  than  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Ulysses,”  “  Oenone  ”  and 
“  Tithonus  ”  would  have  constituted  if  the  Laureate  had 
thought  fit  to  feign  that  ho  had  surprised  the  accents  of 
the  speakers,  and  had  thus  sunk  the  bard  in  the  reporter. 
Such  is  actually  the  artless  machinery  adopted  by  “  the 
new  writer,”  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  informs 
us  in  some  very  beautiful  lines  how — 

In  February,  when  the  dawn  was  slow, 

And  winds  lay  still,  I  gazed  upon  the  fields 
Which  stretched  before  mo  lifeless,  and  the  stream 
Which  laboured  in  the  distance  to  the  sea, 

Sullen  and  cold.  No  force  of  fancy  took 
My  thought  to  bloomy  June,  when  all  the  land 
Was  deep  in  crested  grass,  and  through  the  dew 
The  landrail  brushed,  and  the  lush  banks  were  set 
With  strawberries,  and  the  hot  noise  of  bees 
Lulled  the  bright  flowers.  Rather  I  seemed  to  move 
Thro’  that  weird  land,  Hellenic  fancy  feigned,  ^ 

Beyond  the  fabled  river  and  the  bark 
Of  Charon ;  and  forthwith  on  every  side 
Rose  the  thin  throng  of  ghosts. 

When  he  has  leisure  to  pick  out  individuals  from  the 
throng : — 

First  I  saw 

A  youth  who  pensive  leaned  against  the  trunk 
Of  a  dark  cypress,  and  an  idle  flute 
Hung  at  his  side.  A  sorrowful  sad  soul, 

Such  as  sometimes  ho  knows,  who  meets  the  gaze. 

Mute,  uncomplaining  yet  most  pitiful. 

Of  one  whom  nature,  by  some  secret  spite. 

Has  maimed  and  left  imperfect ;  or  the  pain 
Which  fills  a  poet’s  eyes.  Beneath  his  robe 
I  seemed  to  see  the  sciir  of  cruel  stripes. 

Too  hastily  concealed.  Yet  was  he  not 
Wholly  unhappy,  but  from  out  the  core 
Of  suffering  flowed  a  secret  spring  of  joy. 

Which  mocked  the  droughts  of  Fate,  and  left  him  glad 
And  glorying  in  his  sorrow.  As  I  gazed 
He  raised  his  silent  flute,  and,  half  ashamed. 

Blew  a  soft  note ;  and  as  I  stayed  to  hear, 

I  heard  him  thus  discourse — 

It  does  not  in  the  least  appear  why  Marsyas  should 
have  felt  called  upon  to  impart  his  story  to  a  mortal 
listener,  or  even  that  he  was  aware  of  having  one.  Im¬ 
part  it,  however,  he  does,  in  eleven  pages  of  daintily 
modulated  verse,  and  the  other  shades  are  equally  com¬ 
municative.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  “  new  writer  ” 
appears  to  have  asked  for  their  old  tales,  and  Andromeda 
“  answers  his  thought ;  ”  but  in  general  we  are  left  with 
the  impression  that  shades  in  Hades  pass  their  time  in 
telling  themselves  eternally  what  they  already  know. 
This  machinery  is  obviously  somewhat  puerile,  and  the 
author  would  have  done  much  better  by  discarding  it, 
and  presenting  each  of  his  pieces  as  an  independent  and 
organic  whole.  The  metrical  form,  it  must  bo  added, 
is  a  still  greater  mistake.  Our  new  writer  is  not  too 
new  to  have  already  evinced  a  very  decided  vein  of 
originality  as  a  lyrist ;  it  is  hard,  therefore,  to  conceive 
his  motive  for  deserting  a  path  which  be  can  tread 
alone  for  one  along  which  he  can  only  be  carried  on 
another’s  shoulders.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  so  entirely  ap¬ 
propriated  the  dramatic  monologue  on  a  classical  theme 
as  to  have  rendered  high  excellence  almost  synonymous 
with  close  imitation.  The  author  of  ‘  The  Epic  of 


Hades  *  achieves  the  former,  indeed,  but  only  at  the 
cost  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Browning’s  ‘Artemis  Pro- 
loguizes  ’  is  unquestionably  a  proof  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
dominion  over  this  class  of  composition  need  not  be  an 
absolute  monopoly,  but  the  distinctive  independence  of 
his  style  is  purchased  by  the  deliberate  rejection  of  those 
harmonious  refinements  of  diction  and  metre  which  the 
author  of  ‘  Songs  of  Two  Worlds  ’  labours  to  carry  to 
the  last  perfection  of  finish.  The  following  specimen 
of  Psyche’s  oratory  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  his 
composition : — 

Not  as  the  earthly  loves  which  throb  and  flush 
Round  earthly  shrines  was  mine,  but  a  pure  spirit, — 

Lovelier  than  all  embodied  love,  more  pure 
And  wonderful;  but  never  on  his  eyes 
I  looked,  which  still  were  hidden,  and  I  knew  not 
The  fashion  of  his  nature,  for  by  night. 

When  visual  eyes  are  blind,  but  the  soul  sees. 

Came  he,  and  bade  me  seek  not  to  enquire 
Or  whence  he  came  or  wherefore.  Nor  knew  I 
His  name.  And  always  ere  the  coming  day, 

As  if  he  were  the  Sun-god,  lingering 

With  some  too  well-loved  maiden,  he  would  rise 

And  vanish  until  eve.  But  all  my  being 

Thrilled  with  my  fair  unearthly  visitant 

To  higher  duty  and  more  glorious  meed 

Of  action  than  of  old,  for  it  was  Love 

Who  came  to  me,  who  might  not  know  his  name. 

Truly  a  most  creditable  attempt  to  emulate  Mr. 
Tennyson,  but  the  emulation  of  a  disciple  is  confessed 
inferiority.  The  author  should  have  eschewed  Tenny- 
sonian  forms  with  scrupulous  care.  Had  his  idylls  (for 
such  they  are)  been  cast  in  a  lyrical  form,  he  would  have 
stood  some  chance  of  attaining  originality ;  although  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind  is  evidently  more  to  the  sub¬ 
jective  than  the  objective,  to  elegiac  reflection  than  to 
epic  narrative. 

The  most  original  trait  in  this  cycle  of  poems  is  its 
generally  apologetic  character.  The  spirits  whose  con¬ 
duct  on  earth  has  been  deemed  to  require  defence  labour 
in  general  to  represent  themselves  as  “  not  so  bad  as 
they  seem,”  their  career  in  this  world  more  excusable, 
and  their  condition  in  the  next  mpre  advantageous. 
Helen  apologises  at  very  great  length,  as  well  she  may. 
Dejanira  esteems  herself  “  blameless.”  Laocoon  pro¬ 
pounds  the  theory  that  it  was  well  for  him  to  be 
strangled  ere  a  worse  thing  happened  to  him.  Medusa 
is  compared  to  the  repentant  Magdalen — a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  association  of  ideas.  If  this  tenderness  of 
spirit  does  not  bespeak  any  signal  progress  in  poetry 
since  Dante’s  time,  it  at  all  events  indicates  a  further 
development  in  humanity,  and  a  disposition  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  art  and  religion  by  reading  new  meanings 
into  ancient  myths. 


SISTER  LOUISE. 

Sister  Louise ;  or,  the  Story>of  a  Woman's  Repentance,  By  G, 
J.  Whyte-Melville.  Loudon  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  disappointed  in  a  book  that  opens, 
in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  historical  novel,  with 
a  dialogue  between  two  soldier  friends,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  who  call  each  other 
comrade,  dash  down  a  plumed  hat,  toss  off*  a  stoup  of 
wine,  and  have  a  far-off  memory  in  their  deep  grey  eyes. 
And  for  this  reason :  because  the  vividness  of  the  local 
colouring,  tho  safety  in  the  application  of  it,  and  the 
tinsel  of  the  dummy  royalties  that  crowd  the  canvas, 
make  a  novel  whose  scene  is  remote  in  time  and  country 
the  citadel  of  ignorant  and  shallow  writers,  and  the 
fools’  paradise  of  those  vacuous  gapers  who  must  have 
blazonry  and  bunting  even  in  what  they  read.  And  so 
“  i’  faith  ”  and  “  by’re  Ladye  ”  do  duty  for  dialogue  ; 
and  a  surface  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  ostentation  and 
affectation,  pass  themselves  off  as  the  workings  of  human 
nature,  on  that  large  class  who  have  either  never  felt  or 
never  analysed  their  feelings.  But  when  an  author 
who  has  some  instinctive  insight  into  tho  machinery 
of  the  heart,  and  who  writes  besides  with  that 
easy  grace  and  self-restrained  strength  which  is 
the  sure  token  of  a  gentleman  of  culture  and 
a  man  of  the  world,  selects  a  certain  century  to  frame 
his  picture  in,  it  is  the  picture,  and  not  the  frame,  that 
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fair,  for  there  is  very  little.  And  the  book  does  not 
depend  npon  its  plot,  and  is  all  the  more  readable  for 
the  simplicity  of  it.  The  description  of  the  hunt  is  good, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
‘  Katerfelto.*  The  conversations  are  terse  and  witty, 
and  smack  very  strongly  of  the  French.  The  opening 
scene  in  the  Low  Countries  is  superfluous  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  last  book,  which  is  an  enlargement  on  the  penances 
of  “  Louise  de  la  Misericorde,”  might  have  been  curtailed 
with  advantage.  But  even  as  it  is  the  story  is  com- 
mendably  short ;  nor  is  there  a  weak  sentence  through¬ 
out,  nor  one  that  jars  upon  the  taste.  Even  the  magni¬ 
ficence  is  not  tawdrily  described.  The  book  is  natural 
notwithstanding  its  setting,  and  is  obviously  written  by 
The  sentences  are  occasionally  very  long, 
long-winded.  It  is  true  that  we 
I  in  an  elegant 
Y  a  harmless  sentiment  stalks  by 
ignity ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
^  pleasure,  and  not  a  common  one,  to  meet  with  a  story, 
not  very  long,  and  not  very  pretentious,  temperately 
and  smoothly  told,  where  there  is  nothing  of  strain  or 
vulgarity  or  rant ;  no  stilts,  and  no  crimes  (except  adul¬ 
tery)  ;  no  horrors,  and  no  vapours. 

Of  course  there  is  much  that  might  be  quarrelled  with. 
Is  it  true,  as  is  here  laid  down,  that  when  a  man  and  a 
woman  carry  a  sorrow  between  them,  the  man  displays 
and  the  woman  feels  it  the  most  ?  Is  it  true  that  there 
is  a  sinking  of  the  heart  which  never  deceives,  and  is 
surely  followed  by  evil  ?  It  is  rather  that  the  shadow  of 
the  present  throws  itself  back  into  the  past.  But  asser¬ 
tions  like  these,  not  being  written  by  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  mental  analysis,  are  harmless  enough,  and 
were  possibly  not  intended  as  deliberate  conclusions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  book  abounds  in  aphorisms  and 
epigrammatic  bits  of  description.  Here  is  one  which, 
if  it  is  original,  is  too  good  not  to  be  quoted.  “  The 
Princess  Henriette  was  just  enough  of  a  Stuart  to  see 
clearly  the  one  side  of  a  question,  to  ignore  the  other, 
and  to  defy  the  consequences  of  the  whole.**  A  book 
that  is  short,  natural,  and  interesting,  is  worth  reading. 


peculiarity,  that  we  praise  those  books.  And  it  is 
because  in  *  Sister  Louise  *  an  honest  development  of 
characters,  wrought  with  no  little  skill  and  delicacy, 
outshines  its  setting  of  upholstering  gorgeousness,  that 
we  say  it  is  a  good  book,  worth  writing  and  worth 
reading. 

An  outline  of  the  story  is  briefly  this.  Louise  de  la 
Valliere  and  Athenee  de  Mortemar  are  two  girls,  well  a  gentleman, 
born  and  straitly  bred,  who  become  maids  of  honour  at  but  they  never  seem 
the  court  of  the  youthful  and  beautiflil  Louis  Quatorze.  meet  with  many  familiar  commonplaces 
With  the  strictest  propriety  we  are  told  how  they  both  disguise,  and  that  man 
of  them  ceased,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  deserve  us  with  an  unwonted  6 
that  designation.  Louise  has  a  devoted  lover,  the 
Marquis  de  Bragelone,  he  of  the  far-off*  eyes.  Athenee 
has  a  dashing  admirer,  Henri  le  Blanc,  the  brother  of 
Louise.  And  these  two  gentlemen  complicate  themselves 
in  finitless  rivalry  with  the  king,  to  whose  attractions 
both  ladies,  but  for  diflferent  reasons,  succumb;  each 
retiring,  at  the  close  of  his  reign — Louise  to  the  self- 
tormenting  repentance  of  a  convent,  where  she  dies ; 
and  Athenee  to  the  seclusion  of  displacement  and  dis¬ 
gust,  where  she  passes  from  our  view  ;  and  the  Widow 
Scarron,  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  reigns  in  her  stead. 

The  person  and  character  of  the  heroine,  Louise,  are 
carefully,  and,  we  should  imagine,  truly  drawn  : — 

Soft,  blue  eyes  and  tender  quivering  mouth,  delicate  rather  than 
regular  of  features ;  a  face  of  which  the  primrose  is  the  type  among 
flowers,  and  the  pearl  among  precious  stones.  Her  figure  was  well 
formed  and  agile,  though  hampered  by  a  limp.  In  after-life,  rivals 
declared  she  was  lame,  and  denied  she  was  beautiful,  but  the  very 
vehemence  of  their  criticism  offers  its  Iwst  contradiction.  .  .  .  Her 
nature  was  one  of  entire  self-devotion,  totally  irrespective  of  self. 

In  striking  contrast  to  her  stands  out  the  saucy  and 
unscrupulous  Athenee,  who  loves  the  king  designedly, 
and  not  because  she  cannot  help  it;  supplants  her 
early  friend,  jilts  her  first  lover,  is  worldly  to 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Tran  Zee,  the  Vagan ;  and  other  Stories.  Bv  Bret  Harte. 
(Routledge^ — The  stories  contained  in  this  volume,  together 
with  A  Chronicle  of  Fiddletown  '*  and  *‘The  Fool  of  Five 
Forks,”  both  issued  in  a  separate  form  in  this  country,  have 
been  collected  and  published  in  the  United  States  under  the 
title  of  *  The  American  Argonauts,*  a  title  much  better  suited 
to  the  Hellenic  vigour  of  youth  which  characterises  those 
charming  stories.  In  these,  which,  like  all  Bret  IIarte*s 
western  stories,  seem  to  be  the  of  a  great  Californian 

Epopee,  we  meet  once  again  with  some  of  those  strange  half- 
heroic  figures  which  so  delighted  us  when  they  first  appeared 
living  in  the  pages  of  ‘‘The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,” 
“  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,”  and  the  other  stones  which 
first  made  Bret  Harte  famous.  Never  has  their  author,  or 
rather  their  singer,  surpassed  or  even  equalled  those, 
though  it  may  be  his  prose  epic  “  Gabriel  Conroy  ”  will,  when 
completed,  take  rank  among  his  greatest  works.  They 
Were  so  fresh  and  vigorous  in  their  almost  Homeric  strength. 


net  round  the  king  all  the  while.  Louise,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  tender  and  true  woman,  all  sensitiveness  and 
self-abnegation  ;  every  sense  and  instinct  of  nature  and 
romance  held  in  thrall  by  youthful  kinghood,  and 
worshipping  with  idolatry  a  thoroughly  selfish  man, 
“  simply  because  something  must  be  offered  up.’*  There 
is  something  very  touching  in  the  story  of  her  love,  and 
how  it  slowly  palls  upon  the  king ;  and  how  she  falls 
from  disappointment  to  despair,  till  remorse  and  a 
broken  heart  beat  themselves  away  in  an  ascetic  infatu- 
ation.  And  the  king,  the  petted  and  pampered,  the 
favourite  of  gods  and  men,  following  his  better  in¬ 
stincts  in  trying  to  love  her,  notwithstanding  the 
boredom  which  grows  upon  him  all  the  more  because 
of  her  utter  resignation  of  all  her  personality  to  him, 
he  too  is  painted  with  truth  and  not  without  force. 
But  there  is  an  uneasiness  about  any  character  that  is 
half  fact  and  half  fiction.  Still  it  is  work  worthy  of  an 
artist  to  trace  the  course  of  such  a  love  as  his,  “  whose 
gradations  are  slow  and  sure ;  custom,  indifference, 
weariness,  and  neglect.**  He  is  princely,  according  to 
the  popular  idea  of  kinghood,  in  magnificence,  in 
assumption  of  omnipotence,  in  graceful  treading  on  the 
necks  of  men.  “  He  wages  battle  under  the  eyes  of 
ladies,  and  in  full  dress.”  But  indeed  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
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the  discoveries  being  brought  down  to  a  much  later  period^ 
thus  including  many  important  recently-found  treasures,  such 
as  the  large  Apollo  fresco,  &c.  The  advance  of  archaeological 
knowledge  since  Charles  Knight’s  time  has  greatly  increased 
the  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  merit  of  a  work  like  the 
present,  but  as  the  amount  of  additional  knowledge  respecting 
Pompeii  is  especially  large  the  editor  has  wisely  omitted  some  of 
the  less  important  passages  of  the  earlier  editions.  Thus  the 
work  remains  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  of  Bohn’s 
library.  A  very  valuable  appendix,  and  an  itinerary  for 
visitors  to  Pompeii,  have  been  added ;  and  ma^  new  illustra¬ 
tions,  including  one  of  the  famous  mosaic  **  The  Battle  of  Issue,” 
as  well  as  a  large  plan  of  Pompeii,  from  the  larger  one  of 
Commendatore  Fiorelli,  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume, 
which,  however,  suffers  much  from  the  want  of  an  index. 
Altogether,  the  book  forms  a  very  interesting  history  and 
account  of  Pompeii,  and  is  a  capital  addition  to  Bohn’s  series. 

77ie  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  By  John  William  Donaldson, 
D.D.  Eighth  edition.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.) — The 
publishers  of  this  volume  deserve  great  praise  for  thus  reprint¬ 
ing  in  so  convenient  a  form  Donaldson’s  *  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,’  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  English  contributions  to 
classical  culture.  The  book,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  a 
most  elaborate  analysis  and  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
Greek  stage  from  its  earliest  origin  to  its  final  development 
and  disappearance.  The  careful  and  learned  notes  and  appen¬ 
dices,  specially  the  last,  containing  Schlegel’s  lecture  on  the 
Roman  Theatre, contribute  to  make  this  work  a  complete  history 
of  classic  drama.  Very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in  this 
edition.  The  translation  of  Aristotle’s  irtpi  IIot^Tur^f,  and  the 
extracts  from  Vitruvius  and  Julius  Pollux,  have  been  omitted, 
and  some  wood  illustrations  have  been  inserted  wherever  they 
have  been  considered  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 
We  are  very  glad  that  the  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  Canon 
Tate  on  the  Greek  Metres  has  been  retained.  The  examinah 
tion  papers  on  the  Greek  Tragedians  and  the  copious  index 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book,  which  is  indeed  a  very 
good  reprint  of  a  really  standard  work  issued  ”  at  a  low  price 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of  students.” 

Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese.  By  W.  A.  Baillie  Grohman.  (Long^ 
mans.  Green,  and  Co.) — Any  book  of  this  kind  must  be  interest¬ 
ing  in  which  the  author  shows  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  he  undertakes.  Mr.  Grohman,  as  he  tells  ua 
himself  in  the  preface,  ”  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Tyrol,” 
and  is  therefore  thoroughly  qualified  to  describe  all  the  curious 
manners  and  customs  of  that  region — manners  and  customs  as 
strange  and  almost  as  far  away  from  ordinary  daily  life  as  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  book  is  thoroughly  fresh  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  thus  differs  much  from  too  many  volumes  of  travel 
and  personal  experience.  Though  the  Tyrol  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  the  track  of  the  ordinary  tourist — indeed  in  severfd 
places  the  author  speaks  of  the  amusement  afforded  to  the 
Tyrolese  by  travellers  passing  through  their  remotest  districts — 
yet  Mr.  Grohman’s  opportunities  were  so  completely  novel  that 
he  is  able  to  describe  to  us  the  inside  where  others  can  but  sketch 
the  exterior.  Every  chapter  lets  in  a  gleam  of  light  on  some 
peculiarity  of  these  unsophisticated  mountaineers.  Perhaps  the 
oddest  passage  in  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  extraordinary 
figures  which  form  a  part  of  the  Tyrolese  dances.  ^^In 
Brandenberg,”  for  example,  ”  and  one  or  two  other  Tyrolese 
valleys  which  boast  of  a  particularly  muscular  fair  sex,  the 
girl,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  swain’s  fantastical  jumps,  catches 
hold  of  him  by  his  braces,  and  hoists  him  up  bodily  (aided,  of 
course,  by  a  corresponding  jerky  action  of  ner  partner),  and 
while  he,  balancing  himself  with  both  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
treads  the  ceiling  of  the  low  room  to  the  tune  of  the  music,  she 
continues  her  dance  round  the  room,  displaying  a  strength  and 
power  that  can  only  be  appreciated  if  one  has  seen  the  strapping 
six-foot  fellows  that  are  thus  handled  by  their  fair  partners.” 
We  can  quite  agree  with  the  author  that  ”  this  figure  affords, 
of  course,  a  very  striking  sight ;  and,  though  there  are  rarely 
more  than  four  or  five  men  ‘  hoisted  ’  at  one  time  (not  every 
one  of  the  girls  has  the  power,  nor  every  dancer  the  requisite 
agility),  it  serves,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  increase  the  remarkable 
features  of  a  *  tanzboden,’  or  dancing-room,  in  the  remote 
valleys  of  the  country.”  The  book  abounds  in  passages 
equally  odd  and  humorous,  and  may  be  read  both  witn  profit 
and  pleasure. 

The  HahitativM  of  Man  in  aU  Ages.  By  Viollet-le-Duc. 
Translated  by  Benjamin  Bucknall.  (Sampson  Low  and  Oo.) 
— M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  new  work  adds  one  more  name 
to  that  too  short  list  of  books  which,  like  Becker’s  *  Cba- 
ricles,’  succeed  in  being  at  the  same  time  instructive  and 
interesting,  which  tell  a  story  while  imparting  facts.  But 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  book  has  this  advantage  over  Becker’s 
*  Charicles  ’ — that  whereas  the  latter  might  have  been  written 
by  some  Athenian  romance  writer  of  the  time,  some  Greek 
Petronius  if  any  such  had  existed,  the  *  Habitations  of  Man  * 


this  extraordinary  half-civilisation,  composed  as  it  is  of  a 
mingling  of  almost  all  the  races  under  the  8un--Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Afncan,  and  American.  Such  are  the  surrounding^ 
of  the  colossal  figures  to  whom  Bret  Harte  has  devoted  himself. 
Of  the  six  stones  which  compose  this  volume,  ”Wan  Lee 
the  Pagan,”  ”  The  Rose  of  Tuolumne,”  “  An  Episode  in 
the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,”  ”  How  Old  Man  Plunkett 
went  Home,”  ”  Baby  Sylvester,”  and  “  A  Jersey  Centenarian,” 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  much  to  be  praised,  and  but  little  to 
find  any  fault  with.  They  are  almost  all  sad ;  a  Greek  fateful¬ 
ness  hangs  over  them  all,  broken  but  seldom  with  Aristo- 

Ehanic  laughter,  as  in  ”  How  Old  Man  Plunkett  went  Home,”  or 
y  pleasant  bridal  music,  as  in  ”  The  Rose  of  Tuolumne.”  Some¬ 
what  over-coloured  it  may  be,  this  picture  of  Western  Argo¬ 
nauts.  yet  it  is  but  the  high-shod  and  masked  exaggeration  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  suitable  to  an  heroic  subject.  In  the 
”  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,”  we  meet  once 
more  with  him  who  later  on  died  Roman-like  in  self-destruction, 
”  at  once  the  strongest  and  yet  the  weakest  of  the  outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat;”  the  story,  however,  reminds  us  a  little  of  **  Brown 
of  Calaveras.”  Ilenry  York,  too,  of  ”  The  Iliad  of  Sandy  Bar,” 
we  meet  again,  and  very  beautiful  is  the  fancy  which  makes 
him  fall  in  love  with  the  picture  of  her  whom  he  believes  to  be 
Old  Man  Plunkett’s  daughter,  to  whom  he  is  kind  for  her  sake. 
Between  many  of  the  types  of  Bret  Harte’s  characters  there  is 
a  considerable  resemblance,  but  this,  again,  is  no  stronger  than 
the  general  resemblance  between  the  Davuses  and  Sosias  of 
Terence.  The  whole  volume  is  very  delightful,  in  spite  of 
the  vein  of  sorrow  which  runs  through  almost  all  of  it.  Very 
simple  and  pathetic  is  the  story  of  Baby  Sylvester,”  which 
few  could  read  without  feeling  grief  for  its  very  lovable  hero. 

Historical  and  Legendary  Ballads.  By  Walter  Thornbury. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.) — This  volume  has  two  distinct  features. 
First,  it  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury ’s  poems,  which 
have  been  so  often  characterised  as  mere  repetitions  or  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  work  of  two  or  three  great  poets,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat  that  judgment  here.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
collection  of  engravings  from  designs  by  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  our  day — Walker,  Pin  well,  Sandy  s,  Lawless,  Whist¬ 
ler,  and  others.  In  almost  all  the  instances,  however,  in  which 
an  engraving  accompanies  one  of  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury ’s 
poems,  neither  the  design  seems  done  for  the  poem,  nor  the 
poem  for  the  design.  Thus  the  illustrations  by  Lawless  to  the 
“  Madman  of  Corinth,” or  to  “The  Legend  of  the  Prince’s  Plume,” 
bave  no  particular  association  with  their  subject ;  neither 
has  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  spirited  sketch  of  nine  western  back¬ 
woodsmen  engaged  in  a  free  fight  any  very  great  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  an  “  Arkansas  Duel ;  ”  and  so  with  many  others.  The 
engraving  from  Sandys,  which  here  serves  for  “  The  Search  of 
Ceres  for  Proserpine,”  we  always  believed  to  be  a  picture  of 
Helen  and  Cassandra,  with  Troy  burning  in  the  background. 
Many  of  the  engravings  are  old  friends  of  ours,  which  we  ad¬ 
mired  in  Once  a  JVeek  many  years  ago,  when  the  fame  of  that 
publication  was  at  its  height.  Thus,  the  sketch  by  Whistler, 
accompanying  the  poem  entitled  “  Left  his  Home,”  we  remem¬ 
ber  as  typical  of  the  Lancashire  famine ;  and  Sandys’  illustration 
to  “  Tintoretto,”  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  translation  from  a 
German  poem  about  an  organ-builder.  And  was  not  the  design  by 
Lawless,  which  here  adorns  “  The  Lady  Witch,”  done  for  a  short 

f  rose  TOem  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  published  in  the  same  magazine  P 
ndeed,  Mr.  Thornbury  seems  to  have  become  considerably 
confused  between  bis  poems  and  their  illustrations,  for  in  his 
preface,  he  says : — “  5lr.  Poynter,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  the 
author’s  and  now  Professor  in  the  London  Universii^,  has  ex- 

S ended  all  his  learning,  taste,  and  thought,  on  *  The  Three 
tatues.’  The  drapery  might  be  copied  by  a  sculptor  ;  it  is 
arranged  with  such  fine  artistic  feeling,  and  over  the  whole 
the  artist  has  thrown  the  solemnity  of  the  subject,  and  shown, 
in  Pluto’s  overshadowing  arm,  the  vanity  of  all  things  under 
the  sun — even  the  pure  ambition  of  a  great  artist.”  It  is 
somewhat  amusing,  after  reading  this  eloquent  tribute  of 
praise  to  friendship,  to  find  that  the  design  in  question  bears 
the  monogram  of  F.  Sandys,  and  that  there  is  no  work  by  Mr. 
Poynter  in  the  book.  The  whole  volume  is  one  in  which  it  is 
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has  all  the  fascination  of  a  fairy  tale  or  of  some  fantastic  and 
pleasing  dream.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  gives  to  us  two  imaginary 
ud  immortal  beings,  whose  names,  “  Epergos  ”  and  **  Doxius/’ 
in  the  words  of  the  preface,  personify  **  respectively  the  spirit 
of  progress  nnd  that  of  obstinate  adherence  to  traditional  forms 
and  habits."  These  two  creations  pass  as  travellers  through 
the  various  stages  of  the  progress  or  mankind  from  the  Aryas 
to  the  present  day,  ooserving  the  habits,  customs,  and 
buildings  of  the  peoples,  and  acting  each  in  his  own  way — 
the  one  as  an  accelerative,  the  other  as  a  retardative 
force.  In  this  way  the  reader  glides  through  the  countries  of 
the  world— Egypt,  Assyria,  Ionia,  Greece,  Rome,  India,  &c.,and 
hardly  notices  now,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  he  is  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  completer  civilisation — towards  the  desired 
perfection.  Very  delightful  is  the  companionship  of  Epergos  • 
and  Doxius,  whom  their  author  first  presents  to  us  thus : — “  In 
an  age  very  remote  from  the  present,  seated  upon  a  mountain 
brow,  two  beings  are  pensively  contemplating  the  vast  land¬ 
scape  which  stretches  before  them."  Tnese  two,  Epergos  and 
Doxius,  see  in  the  plain  beneath  them  primitive  men  fighting 
among  themselves,  and  hold  the  following  conversation : —  i 
**  Let  us  go  down  among  these  creatures — come  1  ”  **  For  what 
purpose  ?  "  “  Perhaps  we  shall  find.”  **  What  P  ”  “  That 

which  we  have  to  seek."  Vain  and  restless  spirit ! "  **  Be 
that  as  it  may — come!”  And  so  they  set  fortn  upon  their 
wanderings,  in  which  we  accompany  them ;  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  at  length  take  leave  of  them  with  the  words  of 
the  modern  journalist : — If  I  believed  in  metempsychosis  I 
should  be^  inclined  to  think  that  at  each  period  of  Epergos’s 
existence  it  has  been  forgotten  to  dip  him  in  Lethe  1 ’’  The 
volume,  which  is  carefully  translated  by  Mr.  Bucknall,  is  well 
illustrated  throughout. 

Great  Expectations.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With  Thirty 
Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fraser.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — At  the 
present  time,  the  reproduction  of  the  works  of  well-known 
authors  is  very  great,  and  modem  writers  are  even  more  largely 
brought  out  in  new  editions  than  those  earlier  English  poets 
and  dramatists  whose  reprinting  is  now  so  much  the  fashion. 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lever,  and  Lytton,  are  being 
brought  out  very  frequently ;  and  as  no  new  opinion  is 
called  for  on  the  works  of  these  authors,  the  new  editions 
can  only  be  judged  or  treated  of  upon  their  own  merits 
as  reprints.  In  the  case  of  the  **  Household  Edition  ”  of 
Charles  Dickens’s  works,  of  which  *  Great  Expectations’  is 
the  latost  volume,  the  numerous  illustrations  are  of  course 
the  chief  objects  to  be  regarded.  The  thirty  illustrations 
by  F.  A.  Fraser  which  adorn  this  present  volume  are  on  the 
whole  rather  unequal,  many  being  very  good,  while  others 
evince  a  less  accurate  conception  of  the  author’s  ideas.  Pip, 
Joe,  Estella,  and  the  other  creations  who  form  the  dramatis 
j^ersoncs  of  this  by  no  means  among  the  best  of  the  great  humor¬ 
ist’s  works,  are  represented  by  the  artist,  occasionally  well,  oc¬ 
casionally  not  so  well.  It  could  be  wished  that  the  paper, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  of  so  good  a  quality  as  it  was  in  the 
first  volumes  of  this  edition,  were  better  and  more  suited  to  the 
average  merit  of  the  illustrations  printed  on  it. 


notes  of  the  melody,  aided  by  the  solemn  chords  of  the  Lydian 
mode,  convey  to  the  whole  movement  an  indescribable  character 
of  religious  devotion.  The  wonderful  aile^o  appassionato 
leading  to  a  final  is,  on  the  other  hand,  full  of  life  and 

passion.  The  B  Flat  quartet  is,  if  possible,  constructed  on  a 
still  grander  scale  than  the  one  just  alluded  to.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  define  its  structure  according  to  the  usual  terms  of 
musical  nomenclature.  It  consists,  broadly  speaking,  of  six 
movements,  but  some  of  these  again  are  worked  out  into  so 
many  shapes  of  variegated  though  continuous  growth  as  to 
defy  analysis  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view.  It  is  indeed 
only  tbe  poetic  idea  already  alluded  to  which  mves  unity  and 
artistic  continuity  to  these  emanations.  The  dry  theorist  can 
see  nothing  but  entanglement,  and  is  prone  to  look  at  these 
works  as  Uie  signs  of  weakness,  not  to  say  mental  disorder ; 
but  he  who  can  feel  what  the  master  has  felt  sees  harmony 
spring  from  what  seemed  to  be  chaos,  and  acknowledges  in 
I  these  quartets  the  worthy  conclusion  even  of  such  a  career.  In 
the  B  Flat  quartet  we  mention  as  the  grandest  movement 
the  opening  allegro  preceded  by  a  short  adagio  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  key,  and  as  the  most  beautiful  the  cavatina  adagio 
molto  espressivo  in  E  Flat  Major,  one  of  the  most  heavenly 
melodies  ever  conceived  by  human  mind.  Remarkable  is  also 
a  lively  kind  of  scherzo  which  precedes  the  adagio  iust  referred 
to,  and  shows  the  rhythm  of  the  Danxa  tedesca  —Anglic^^  valse. 
The  last  movement,  as  it  stands  now,  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
Beethoven  had  originally  designed  for  the  JinaU  an  elaborate 
fugue,  afterwards  published  as  a  separate  opus.  To  this 
movement,  Artaria,  the  publisher,  objected  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  too  heavy  after  such  a  long  work.  In  compliance 
with  him,  Beethoven  wrote  the  present  finale  in  the  free  style, 
and  decidedly  the  least  difficult  movement  of  the  whole  work. 
It,  indeed,  reminds  one  in  its  tone  of  Beethoven’s  earliest 
period,  when  he  had  scarcely  emerged  from  his  dependence  on 
Haydn  and  Mozart ;  and  seeing  that  it  is  probably  the  last 
piece  of  music  he  ever  wrote,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  that 
circxdus  which,  according  to  the  Roman  historian,  inest  rebus 
humanis.  As  the  finale  to  the  present  quartet,  the  movement 
is,  however,  somewhat  out  of  place ;  it  is  like  a  happy  ending 
engrafted  on  a  tragic  plot,  and  ought  to  be  cited  as  a  warning 
to  publishers. 

For  the  performers  of  Beethoven’s  great  and  exceedingly 
difficult  works,  Messrs.  Joachim,  L.  Riee,  Strauss,  and  Piotti,  we 
have  nothing  but  praise  ;  as  leader  of  a  quartet  Herr  Joachim 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  violinist  now  living.  We  ought  ^so 
not  to  forget  Mdme.  Schumann,  who,  on  the  same  oocarion, 
played  B^thoven’s  thirty-two  variations  in  G  Minor  in  her 
most  masterly  style.  The  present  concert,  and  the  one  given 
last  Monday  for  the  director’s  benefit,  brought  the  season  of 
the  Popular  Concerts  to  a  successful  close. 


DRAMA. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

M.  BHBSSANT. 


MUSIC. 

BEETHOVEN’S  LAST  QUARTETS. 

An  extra  Popular  Concert,  given  on  Friday,  April  7,  may  be 
called  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  present  season. 
Mr.  Chappell  had  arranged  it  with  a  view  to  producing  two 
quartets  of  the  above-named  series,  works  of  great  beauty  in 
themselves,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of 
modem  music.  The  last,  or  generally  so-called  posthumous 
quartets  of  Beethoven  are  five  in  number,  and  belong  to  the 
years  1824  to  1826.  A  month  after  the  completion  of  the 
last  of  them  (November,  1826)  Beethoven  was  prostrated  by 
the  disease  to  which  he  succumbed  early  in  the  subsequent 
year.  The  style  of  these  works  represents  in  its  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment  what  is  generally  known  as  Beethoven’s  third 
manner ;  they  are,  indeed,  poetic  music  ’’  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Ninth  Symphony  or  the  Missa  Solemnis,  although  in 
a  different  form  of  art.  We  here  notice  the  same  chafing 
at  the  fetters  of  established  rule,  the  same  struggling 
of  a  poetic  impulse  for  consciousness  and  utterance.  No  ob¬ 
servant  student  of  music  can  deny  that  from  these  last  works  of 
'he  great  master  the  whole  progressive  movement  of  modem 
.^usic  has  taken  its  rise. 

The  two  quartets  performed  on  the  present  occasion  were 
those  in  A  Minor,  Op.  130,  and  in  B  Flat,  Op.  131.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  first-mentioned  work  is  the  Adagio 
inscribed  by  Beethoven  as  Canzona  di  ringraziamento  in 
modo  lidico  offerta  alia  Divinitd  da  u?i  gueritOf  being  written 
shortly  after  the  composer’s  recovery  from  an  illness.  The  suave 


It  has  been  our  purpose  to  speak  onl^  of  players  actually 
upon  the  stage ;  but  it  is  so  short  a  while  since  M.  Bressant 
retired,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  attempting  to  recaU 
some  characteristics  of  one  of  the  finest  actors  whom  this 
generation  has  seen.  M.  Bressant  was,  in  parts  which  de¬ 
pended  on  the  outward  courtliness  and  dignity  of  the  actor,  as 
well  as  on  his  intellectual  qualities,  without  a  rival.  As  hsA 
been  already  observed,  M.  Delauo^  has  proved  that  he  is 
capable  of  filling  the  gap  left  by  M.  Bressant’s  retirement,  but, 
with  true  artistic  feeling,  he  has  been  careful,  in  the  parts  to 
which  he  has  already  succeeded,  to  avoid  rather  than  challenge 
comparison  with  his  predecessor.  These  parts  have  been  open 
'  to  slightly  different  interpretations,  and  M.  Delaunay  hiM  given 
a  touch  of  emotion  where  M.  Bressant  preserved  impassiveness, 
and  been  gay  where  he  was  cynical. 

With  a  fine  presence  which  seemed  to  command  attention 
and  enforce  obedience  without  an  effort,  M.  Bressant  possessed 
in  a  marked  degree  all  the  resources  of  diction.  These  he  em¬ 
ployed  with  singular  power  in  Don  Carlos’s  long  soliloquy, 
which  took  a  quarter  oi  an  hour  to  deliver  in  the  fourth  act  of 
Hemani,  and  also  in  the  speech  which  ends  the  act.  The 
delivery  of  the  two  last  lines — 

Je  t’ai  cri6,  Par  oh  faut-il  que  je  commeoee  7 
£t  tu  m’as  r^&pondu  Mon  fils,  par  la  cl  4mence, 

which  the  actor  gave  standing  on  the  edge  of  Charlemagne’s 
tomb,  and  gazing  intently  into  it,  could  not  have  been  surpassed 
in  beauty.  Throughout  the  part  of  Don  Carlos  M.  Bre^nt’s 
kingly  bearing  was  admirable.  There  was  no  stilted  stiffness 
in  his  demeanour,  but  by  a  certain  curtness  of  manner  and  in¬ 
difference  as  to  the  effect  of  his  words  on  the  persons  he  ad¬ 
dressed,  he  conveyed  the  notion  of  a  man  so  accustomed  to  pro- 
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Jove.  I  can’t  get  head  above  the  confounded  water.  There’s 
Bilcher  too— you  might  have  made  something  of  Bilcher.  But 
you  drowned  him  too.  When  you  get  hold  of  men  like  me 
and  Bilcher.  you  should  make  more  of  us.  We  should  be  the 
centre,  you  see.  You’ve  acted  deucedly  unhandsomely  to  me, 
you  know  you  have.  They  should  have  had  more  of  me. 
Why  couldn’t  you  have  made  as  much  of  me  as  of  Middlewick, 
or  Tottles,  or  Fitzaltamont  ?  I  am  quite  as  good,  but  I’m 
thrown  away  among  those  heavies.  The  critics  spoiled  you, 
my  boy,  by  telling  you  that  Mart'ied  in  Haste  was  your  best 
play.  It’s  your  worst,  my  dear  boy,  believe  me,  except  this. 
Don’t  do  it  again.” 


found  deference  that  he  never  paused  to  see  if  it  was  yielded  to 
him.  In  the  first  act,  where  Don  Carlos  saves  Hemani  by 
saying — 

C'est  quelqu’un  de  ma  suite, 

M.  Bressant  spoke  the  words  without  even  glancing  at  Hemani 
to  see  the  impression  they  produced  on  him,  as  if  it  could 
never  occur  to  Don  Carlos  to  occupy  himself  for  an  instant 
with  the  emotions  of  a  creature  so  far  removed  from  him. 
Again,  when  Don  Carlos  falls  into  the  power  of  Hemani,  who 
says  to  him — 

Songes-tu  que  je  te  tieus  encore? 

Ne  me  rappelle  pas.  futur  c^sar  romain, 

Que  je  t’ai  la,  cbitif  et  pt!tit,  dans  ma  main, 

Et  que  si  je  serrais  cette  main  trop  loyale, 

J'icraserais  dans  Toeuf  ton  aigle  imp^riale ! 

to  which  Don  Carlos  merely  answers,  Faites !  ”  the  replv 
was  given  with  such  absolute  indifference,  and  yet  with  such 
dignity,  that  one  felt  the  words 


THE  NEWEST  SHAKESPEARE  SOCIETY: 
ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

The  humble  but  hardworking  ioumeyman  of  letters  who 
was  charged  with  the  honourable  duty  of  reporting  the 
transactions  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newest  Shakespeare 
Society  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  their  first  anniversary, 
April  1,  has  received  sundry  more  or  less  voluminous  communi¬ 
cations  from  various  gentlemen  whose  papers  were  then  read 
or  announced,  pointing  out  with  more  or  less  acrimonious 
commentary  the  matters  on  which  it  seems  to  them  severally 
that  they  have  cause  to  complain  of  imperfection  or  inaccuracy 
in  his  conscientious  and  painstaking  report.  Anxious  above  aU 
things  to  secure  for  himself  such  credit  as  may  be  due  to  the 
modest  merit  of  scrupulous  fidelity,  he  desires  to  lay  before  the 

fmblic  so  much  of  the  corrections  conveyed  in  their  respective 
etters  of  reclamation  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  or  to 
verify  the  first  draught  of  their  propositions  as  conveyed  in  his 
former  summary.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  must 
confine  himself  to  forwarding  the  rectifications  supplied  by  two 
of  the  members  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate  of 
April  1. 

The  necessarily  condensed  report  of  Mr.  A.’s  paper  on  A  Mid¬ 
summer  NiyhVs  Dream  may  make  the  reasoning  put  forward  by 
that  gentleman  liable  to  the  misconception  oi  a  hasty  reader. 
The  omission  of  various  qualifying  phrases  has  left  his  arguments 
without  such  explanation,  his  statements  without  such  reserva¬ 
tion,  as  he  had  been  careful  to  supply.  He  did  not  say  in  so 
many  words  that  he  had  been  disposed  to  assign  this  drama 
to  the  author  of  The  Revenger's  Tragedy  simply  on  the  score 
of  the  affinity  discernible  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
plays.  He  is  not  prone  to  self-confidence  or  to  indulgence  in 
paradox.  What  he  did  say  was  undeniable  by  any  but  those 
who  trusted  only  to  their  ear,  and  refused  to  correct  the  con¬ 
clusions  thus  arrived  at  by  the  help  of  other  organs  which 
God  had  given  them — their  fingers,  for  example,  and  their 
toes ;  by  means  of  which  a  critic  of  trained  and  competent 
scholars^hip  might  count  up  as  far  as  twenty,  to  the  great 
profit  of  all  students  who  were  willing  to  accept  his  guidance 
and  be  bound  by  bis  decision  on  matters  of  art  and  poetry. 
Only  the  most  purblind  could  fail  to  observe  what  only  the 
most  perverse  could  hesitate  to  admit,  that  there  was  at  first 
sight  an  obvious  connection  between  the  poison-flower — 
purple  from  love’s  wound  ” — squeezed  by  Oberon  into  the 
eyes  of  the  sleeping  Titania,  and  the  poison  rubbed  by 
Vindice  upon  the  skull  of  the  murdered  Gloriana.  No  student  of 
Ulrici’s  invaluable  work  would  think  this  a  far-fetched  reference. 
That  eminent  critic  had  verified  the  meaning  and  detected  the 
allusion  underlying  many  a  passage  of  Shakespeare  in  which 
the  connection  of  moral  idea  was  more  difficult  to  establish  than 
this.  In  the  fifth  act  of  either  play  there  was  a  masque  or 
dramatic  show  of  a  sanguinary  kind ;  in  the  one  case  the 
bloodshed  was  turned  to  merry-making,  in  the  other  the  merry¬ 
making  was  turned  to  bloodshed.  Oberon’s  phrase,  “  Till  I 
torment  thee  for  this  injury,”  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
quotation  from  the  part  of  Vindice.  This  explanation,  he 
trusted,  would  suffice  to  exonerate  bis  original  view  from  any 
charge  of  haste  or  rashness ;  especially  as  he  had  now  com¬ 
pletely  given  it  up,  and  adopted  one  (if  possible)  more  im- 
pregnably  based  on  internal  and  external  evidence. 

Mr.  C.  was  not  unnaturally  surprised  and  indignant  to  find 
his  position  as  to  Romeo  and  Lord  Burleigh  barely  indicated, 
and  the  notice  given  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  had 
supported  it  so  docked  and  curtailed  as  to  convey  a  most  in¬ 
adequate  conception  of  their  force.  Among  the  chief  points  of 
his  argument  were  these  :  that  the  forsaken  Rosaline  was  evi¬ 
dently  intended  for  the  late  Queen  Mary,  during  whose  reign 
Cecil  had  notoriously  conformed  to  the  observances  of  her 
creed,  though  ready  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  throw  it 
overboard  at  a  day’s  notice  ;  it  was  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
the  friar,  on  first  hearing  the  announcement  of  this  change  of 
faith,  is  made  earnestly  to  remonstrate,  prefacing  his  reproaches 
with  an  invocation  of  two  sacred  names — an  invocation  peculiar 
to  Catholics ;  that  the  reseinb’ance  between  old  Capulet  and 
Henrv  VIII.  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  reader;  his  oath  of 
God’s  bread!”  immediately  followed  by  the  avowal  ‘*It 


ch^tif  et  petit  ”  to  be  an  in¬ 
sult  most  trivial  and  out  of  place,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
possible  for  Hemani  to  lay  hands  on  a  being  so  supreme  as 
Don  Carlos. 

As  Octave  in  De  Musset’s  Les  Caprices  de.  Marianne ^  M. 
Bressant  displayed  something  of  the  same  careless  and  graceful 
gaiety  whicu  made  his  Almaviva  an  admirable  performance ; 
but  while  Almaviva’s  gaiety  was  purely  natural,  one  saw  that 
Octave’s  was  a  matter  of  habit  ratner  than  impulse,  and  that 
the  words  he  says  of  himself,  Ma  gaietd  n’est  masque. 
Mon  cceur  est  plus  vieux  qu’elle,”  were  true.  The  swing  of 
enjoyment  with  which  he  delivered  the  speech  in  praise  of 
wine  in  the  second  act  was  real,  but  it  was  the  deliberate  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  feeling  deliberately  sought.  Even  when  he  was 
most  carried  away  by  the  emotion  he  had  roused  in  himself, 
and  ended  a  poetical  address  to  the  bottle  with  Je  ne  puis 
vousle  cacher !  Elle  a  failli  passer  toute  entidre  sur  mes  Idvres 
dans  la  chaleur  de  son  premier  baiser,”  there  was  a  savour, 
of  bitter  irony  in  his  utterance.  All  through  the  part,  as 
well  at  his  wildest  as  at  his  most  cynical  moments,  one  felt 
that  Octave’s  reckless  existence  was  overshadowed  by  the 
thought  of  what  he  might  have  been.  His  grief  for  the  death 
of  Cdlio,  the  friend  on  whom  all  the  best  feelings  of  bis  nature 
are  centred,  and  who  inevitably  suspects  him  of  treachery  at 
the  moment  of  bis  death,  was  infinitely  saddening ;  and  the 
pitying  contempt  with  which  he  rejected  Marianne’s  profiered 


love  was  crushing  in  its  coldness  and  impassiveness. 

An  impersonation  equally  perfect  of  another  kind  of  rake 
was  given  by  M.  Bressant  as  Don  Fabrice  in  D Aventuriere. 
Here  the  trials  and  struggles  of  the  man’s  early  life  have 
resulted  in  a  sombre  gravity  instead  of  a  wild  gaiety.  His 
feelings  are  constantly  repressed  beneath  an  aspect  of  stem 
stillness,  but  he  who  looks  can  see  that  the  mind  within  is 
restless,  though  the  features  are  forbidden  to  betray  it.  To 
convey  this  impression,  as  M.  Bressant  undoubtedly  did  convey 
it,  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  to  suggest  the  passion  that 
works  beneath  Octave’s  antic  humour. 

M.  Bressant  has  not  only  been  a  fine  actor  himself :  he  has 
been  the  cause  of  fine  acting  in  others.  Some  of  the  best 
players  now  at  the  Fran9ai8  have  been  his  pupils,  and  his  name 
will  be  remembered  with  honour  as  long  as  the  stage  of  the 
Comt^die  exists. 


WRINKLES  AT  THE  1‘RINCE  OF  WALES  S. 

There  is  one  very  amusing  and  original  character  in  Mr. 
Byron’s  new  play,  a  Mr.  Robert  Lewitt,  who  begins  life  with  an 
Eton  education,  but  who  has  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to 
work,  and  falls  from  drinking  brandy  and  playing  billiards  into 
very  disreputable  wa^s,  ending  as  a  promoter  of  bubble  com¬ 
panies  ana  a  levier  of  black  mail.  Through  all  his  career  Mr. 
Lewitt  retains  an  unfailing  fund  of  cheerful  spirits,  and  if  the 
author  had  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  play  of  WrinkleSj  we 
fear  his  verdict  would  not  have  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
^‘There’s  not  enough  of  mein  it,  my  dear  boy,”  he  would  have 
said.  “  You’re  a  very  clever  play-writer,  H.  J.  Excuse  my 
calling  you  by  your  Christian  name — it’s  my  way.  You’re 
witty,  my  boy — deuced  witty.  No  man  in  London  can  touch 
you  in  wit,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  mantle  of  Sheridan  has 
fallen  upon  you,  as  far  as  anvthing  can  fall  on  anybody  in  these 
days  of  universal  fagging.  'Your  command  of  the  cue  is  per¬ 
fect.  No  man  can  screw  off  a  common  phrase  into  a  pocket  as 
you  con.  But  you’re  not  in  luck  this  time.  Wnnkles  is  a 
failure ;  it  won’t  run.  The  Bancrofts  do  their  best  to  pull  you 
through.  Mrs.  Bancroft  is  charming  as  Miss  Piper.  Bancroft 
is  good  ns  me.  He  would  take  me  oft’  to  the  life  if  he  could 
forget  Triplet.  But  the  heavies  are  too  much  for  us.  Your 
villain  Harold  Carre  would  throw  a  gloom  over  a  funeral. 
Your  villains  should  be  more  cheerful,  like  me.  Don’t  try  to 
be  serious,  my  boy  ;  for  the  love  of  Fun,  whatever  you  do,  don’t 
try  to  be  serious  and  sentimental.  You’ve  put  too  much  water 
in  your  grog.  It’s  not  my  brew.  You’ve  drowned  the  miller,  by 
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makes  me  mad/’  is  an  unmistakeable  allusion  to  the  passions 
excited  by  the  Eucharistic  controversy ;  his  violence  towards 
Juliet,  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  at  once  sujr^sts  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  her  father’s  heart  from  the  daughter  of  Anne  fiolejm ; 
the  self-congratulation  on  her  own  **  stainless  ”  condition  as  a 
virgin  expressed  by  Juliet  in  soliloquy  (act  iii.  sc.  2),  while  in 
the  act  01  awaiting  her  bridegroom,  conveys  a  furtive  stroke  of 
satire  at  the  similar  vaunt  of  Elizabeth  when  likevrise  medi¬ 
tating  marriage  and  preparing  to  receive  a  suitor  from  the 
hostile  house  of  V'alois.  It  must  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
resemblance,  or  rather  the  identity,  between  the  character 
and  fortune  of  Paris  and  the  character  and  fortune  of  Essex, 
whose  fate  had  been  foreseen  and  whose  end  prefigured 
by  the  poet  with  almost  prophetic  sagacity.  To  the  far- 
reaching  eye  of  Shakespeare  it  must  have  seemed  natural 
and  inevitable  that  Pans  (Essex)  should  fall  by  the  hand  of 
Romeo  (Burleigh),  immediately  l^fore  the  monument  of  the 
Capulets,  where  their  common  mistress  was  interred  alive — 
immediately,  that  is,  before  the  termination  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth,  who  towards  the  close  of 
her  reign  may  fitly  have  been  regarded  as  one  already  buried 
with  her  fathers,  though  yet  living  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  under  the  influence  of  a  deadly  narcotic  potion 
administered  by  the  friends  of  Romeo — by  the  partisans,  that 
is,  of  the  Cecilian  policy.  The  Nurse  was  not  less  evidently 
designed  to  represent  the  Established  Church.  Allusions  to 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  are  profusely  scattered  through  her 
^eches.  Her  deceased  husband  was  probably  meant  for  Sir  , 
Thomas  More — “  a  merry  man  ”  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence — who  might  well  be  supposed,  by  a  slight  poetic 
license,  to  have  foreseen  in  the  infancy  of  Elizabeth  her  future 
backsliding  and  fall  from  the  straight  path  when  she  came 
to  age.”  The  passing  expression  of  tenderness  with  which  the 
Nurse  refers  to  his  memory,  “  God  be  with  his  soul  I”  implies 
at  once  the  respect  in  which  the  name  of  the  martyr  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  still  generally  held,  and  the  lingering  remains 
of  Catholic  tradition  which  still  made  a  prayer  for  the 
dead  rise  naturally  to  Anglican  lips.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strife  between  Anglican  and  Puritan,  the  struggle  of 
Episcopalian  with  Calvinistic  reformers,  was  quite  as  plainly 
typified  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Nurse  and  iMercutio,  in 
which  the  Martin  Marprelate  controversy  was  first  unmistake- 
ably  represented  on  the  stage.  The  saucy  merchant  that  was 
so  full  of  his  ropery,”  with  his  ridicule  of  the  “  stale  ”  practice 
of  Lenten  fasting  and  abstinence,  his  contempt  for  *‘a  Lenten 
pie,”  and  his  preference  for  a  flesh  diet  as  “  very  good  meat  in 
Lent,”  is  clearly  a  disciple  of  Calvin  ;  and  the  impotence  of 
the  Nurse,  however  scandalised  at  the  nakedness  of  his  ribald 
profanity,  to  protect  herself  against  it  by  appeal  to  reason  or 
tradition,  is  dwelt  upon  with  an  emphasis  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  secret  tendency  of  the  poet’s  own  sympathies  and 
convictions.  In  Romeo’s  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  his  poor 
excuse  of  Mercutio  (which  yet  the  Nurse,  an  emblem  of  the 
temporising  and  accommodating  pliancy  of  Episcopalian  Pro¬ 
testantism,  shows  herself  only  too  ready  to  accept  as  valid)  as 
“  one  that  God  hath  made,  for  himself  to  mar  ” — the  allusion 
here  is  evidently  to  the  democratic  and  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  doctrine  of  Knox  and  Calvin,  with  its  ultimate  develop¬ 
ments  of  individualism  and  private  judgment — we  recognise  the 
note  of  Burleigh’s  lifelong  policy,  and  its  endeavour  to  fuse  the 
Protestant  or  Puritan  party  with  the  State  Church  of  the  Tudors 
as  by  law  established.  The  distaste  of  Elizabeth’s  bishops  for 
such  advances,  their  flutter  of  apprehension  at  the  daring  and 
their  burst  of  indignation  at  the  insolence  of  the  Calvinists, 
are  significantly  expressed  in  terms  which  seem  to  hint  at  a 
possible  return  for  help  and  protection  to  the  shelter  of  the 
older  faith  and  the  support  of  its  partisans.  “An  ’a  speak 
anything  against  me.  I’ll  take  him  down  an  ’a  were  lustier 
than  he  is,  and  twenty  such  Jacks  ”  (the  allusion  here  is 
again  obvious,  to  the  baptismal  name  of  John  Calvin  and  John 
Knox,  if  not  also  to  the  popular  byword  of  Jack  I’resbvter)  ; 

“  and  if  I  cannot  ”  (here  the  sense  of  insecuritv  and  depen- 


“  and  if  I  cannot  ”  (here  the  sense  of  insecurity  and  depen¬ 
dence  on  foreign  help  or  secular  power  becomes  transparent), 
“  I’ll  find  those  that  shall.”  She  disclaims  communion  with  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  the  continent,  with  Amsterdam  or 
Geneva :  “  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of  his 
skains-mates.”  Peter,  who  carries  her  fan  (“  to  hide  her  face, 
for  her  f  m’s  the  fairer  face  ;  ”  we  may  take  this  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  form  of  Episcopal  consecration  still  retained  in  the 
Anglican  Church  as  a  cover  for  its  separation  from  Catholicism), 
is  undoubtedly  meant  for  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
the  name  Peter,  as  applied  to  a  menial  who  will  stand  by  and 
suffer  every  knave  to  use  the  Church  at  his  pleasure,  but  is 
ready  to  draw  as  soon  as  another  man  if  onlj  he  may  be  sure 
of  having  the  secular  arm  of  the  law  on  hM  side,  implies  a 
bitter  sarcasm  on  the  intruding  official  of  state  then  established 
by  law  as  occupant  of  a  see  divorced  from  its  connection 
with  that  of  the  Apostle.  The  sense  of  instability  natur^  to 
an  institution  which  is  compelled  to  rely  for  support  on  minis¬ 
ters  who  are  themselves  dependent  on  the  State  whose  pay  they 


draw  for  power  to  strike  a  blow  in  self-defence,  could  hardly  be 
better  expressed  than  by  the  solemn  and  piteous,  almost  agon¬ 
ised  asseveration ;  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every 
part  about  me  quivers.”  To  Shakespeare,  it  cannot  bo  doubtea, 
the  impending  dissolution  or  dislocation  of  the  Anglican  system 
in  “  every  part  ”  by  civil  war  and  religious  discoid  must  even 
then  have  been  but  too  ominously  evident. 

^  If  further  confirmation  could  be  needed  of  the  underlying 
significance  of  allusion  traceable  throughout  this  play,  it  might 
amply  be  supplied  by  fresh  reference  to  the  first  scene  in  which 
the  Nurse  makes  her  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  is  checked 
by  Lady  Capulet  in  the  full  tide  of  affectionate  regret  for  her 
lost  husband.  We  can  well  imagine  Anne  Bolevn  cutting  short 
the  regrets  of  some  indiscreet  courtier  for  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
the  very  words  of  the  text : 

Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace. 

The  “  parlous  knock  ”  which  left  so  big  a  lump  upon  the  brow 
of  the  infant  Juliet  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  declaration 
of  Elizabeth’s  illegitimacy  while  yet  in  her  cradle.  The  seal  of 
bastardy  set  upon  the  baby  brow  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  daughter 
may  well  be  said  to  have  “  broken  ”  it.  The  counsel  of  the 
Nurse  to  Juliet  in  act  iiL  scene  6,  to  forsake  Romeo  for  Paris, 
indicates  the  bias  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  in  favour  of  Essex — 
“a  lovely  gentleman” — rather  than  of  the  ultra-Protestant 
policv  of  Burleigh,  who  doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  courtiers 
and  Churchmen,  was  “  a  dishclout  to  him.” 

These  were  a  few  of  the  points,  set  down  at  random^ 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  verify  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  play.  They  would  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  process 
by  which,  when  applied  in  detail  to  every  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  he  trusted  to  establish  the  secret  history  and  import  of 
each  not  less  than  the  general  sequence  and  significance  of  all. 
Further  instalments  of  this  work  would  probably  be  issued  in  the 
forthcoming  or  future  Transactions  of  the  Newest  Shakespeare 
Society ;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  final  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  research,  when  thoroughly  completed  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  copious  appendices,  would  prove  as  worthy  as  any 
work  of  mere  English  scholarship  could  hope  to  be  of  a  place 
beside  the  inestimable  commentaries  of  Gervinus,  Ulrici,  and 
the  Polypseudocriticopantodapomorosophisticometricoglosse- 
matographicomaniacal  Company  for  the  Confusion  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  Diffusion  of  Verbiage  (Unlimited). 

CniMAERA  I^MBINANS  IH  VaCTJO. 


VAKIORUM  NOTES. 


It  is  stated  with  some  confidence  that  the  Government  Bill 
on  Elementary  Education  will  contain  provisions  introducing 
the  denominational  principle  in  a  new  way,  especially  likely  to 
provoke  hostility.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  principle  of  compul¬ 
sion  will  be  recognised,  but  the  compulsion  will  be  tempered, 
it  is  believed,  by  a  permission  to  poor  parents  to  have  their 
children  taught  at  any  existing  school,  and  to  claim  assistance 
for  the  purpose  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  impression  is, 
that  in  any  case  the  principle  of  compulsion  will  be  so  directed 
or  modified  as  to  satisfy  to  the  full  the  demands  of  the  country 
clergymen. 


It  is  understood  to  be  certain  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  proposal  that  the  Queen  shall  take  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India.  It  seems  to  him  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  another  proposal  submitted  to  another  Prince  of  Wales, 
“  considerations  infinite  do  make  against  it.”  The  views  of  tha 
Prince  of  Wales  are  of  course  entitled  to  every  attention  in  this 
matter.  He  may  say,  like  Prince  Henry, 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 

Which,  AS  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

Derives  itself  to  me. 


There  are  many  who  believe  that  even  still  the  views  he  is 
understood  to  represent  will  have  their  influence,  and  that  her 
Majesty  will  not  assume  the  obnoxious  title.  We  have  dis- 
cussediin  another  column  the  difficulties  she  might  have  in  now 
declining  it 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  run  of  Tennyson’s  Queen  Mary^ 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  the  Lyceum 
company  will  make  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  provinces. 


Mr.  Robert  Giffin,  who  has  just  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  been  for 
some  years  City  editor  of  the  Daily  New$.  His  appointment 
was  purely  a  selection  of  merit,  as  he  was  a  Liberal  by  politics. 
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and  had,  we  believe,  no  acquaintance  with  any  member  of  the 
preaent  Government.  Mr.  Giffin  had  never  sought  any  office 
from  Government,  and  the  offer  of  the  position  was  entirely 
unexpected  by  him. 

Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  h^  just  arrived  in  Paris  from  America. 
He  is  engaged  in  superintending  the  production  of  his  play, 
Jean  la  Poste^  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre. 

In  a  note  last  week  the  Academy  counted  up  the  ex-soct^* 
ta%re$  of  the  Fran^ais,  and  included  among  them,  to  quote  its 
own  words,  **  M^lingue,  the  actor  of  melodrama — the  Fechter  of 
theJBoulevart  ”  (nc).  In  the  first  place,  Fechter  was  an  actor  of 
the  Boulevard,  except  fot  a  very  short  time  when  he  was  at 
the  Fran9ais.  In  the  second,  M<^lingue  never  was  a  sociitairB 
of  the  Fran^ais.  In  the  third,  M^lingue  unfortunately  died 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in  his.  pleasant  book,  *  Stray  Studies,* 
attacks  with  much  vivacity  those  gentlemen  who  find  an 
amusement  in  climbing  the  High  Alps.  Among  many  other 
taunts,  he  charges  them  with  the  corruption  of  the  English 
language.  **  Why,**  he  says,  speaking  of  books  of  Alpine 
adventure,  **  does  page  after  page  look  as  if  it  bad  been 
dredged  with  French  words  through  a  pepper-castor  P  ” — with 
more  of  an  equally  exasperating  kind.  We  understand  that  at 
a  recent  general  meeting  of  the  Alpine  Club  Mr.  Green  was 
taken  cognisance  of.  That  sensitive  and  high-spirited  body  is 
not  likely  tamely  to  submit  to  be  derided  and  blasphemed  in 
this  way.  The  scoffer  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
ropes  and  ice-axes  which  move  his  satire  may  be  turned  into 
most  effective  implements  of  retaliatory  warfare.  It  is 
rumoured  that  an  executive  committee  of  the  Club  has  been 
appointed,  with  instructions  to  dog  Mr.  Green*s  steps  to  some 
secluded  comer  of  the  Alps,  and  there  proceed  to  carry  out  its 
scheme  of  reprisal.  It  is  intended  to  compel  the  culprit  to 
pass  a  night  on  the  bay  of  a  chdletf  thence  to  drag  him  at  day¬ 
break  to  the  nearest  glacier^  to  spread-eagle  him  on  the 
to  let  him  down  into  a  moulin,  to  suspend  him  over  a  berg- 
schrund,  to  hoist  him  on  to  a  toppling  sSrac,  to  expose  him  for 
an  hour  to  avalanches  in  a  couloir  at  the  inclination  of  75^,  and 
finally,  if  he  survives  all  this,  to  leave  him  astride  on  the  most 
knife-like  arite  in  the  Alps,  till  such  time  as  he  shall  have 
found  adequate  Anglo-Saxon  equivalents  for  the  foregoing 
words  in  italics.  We  fear  that  his  exposure  to  the  cold  will 
prove  a  lengthy  one.  Mr,  Green  is  very  severe  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  clouds.  It  can,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  tragical  affair; 
but  if  the  writer  has  not  spent  pleasant  Sundays  in  the  Alps 
his  experience  has  been  unfortunate.  All  the  clergy  do  not 
answer  to  bis  description.  A  certain  divine,  whose  name  for 
obvious  reasons  wo  forbear  to  mention,  was  once  asked  by  a 
lady  staying  in  the  hotel  to  conduct  service  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  “  Madam,’*  said  the  holy  man,  “  I  should  be 
delighted,  but — you  see — the  fact  is — I  am  engaged  all  the 
morning  tu  play  piquet  with  a  brother  clergyman.”  And  this 
man  has  not  yet  been  made  a  bishop  ! 

The  German  Shakeapere  Society  will  hold  its  general  meet¬ 
ing  this  year,  as  usual,  on  April  23,  at  Weimar.  Professor 
Delius,  of  Bonn,  the  well-known  writer  on  Shakespere,  will 
deliver  the  chief  discourse  on  that  occasion. 

A  letter  which  we  have  received  from  a  member  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society  throws  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  its 
title  and  the  tendency  of  its  work.  After  referring  in  language 
of  compliment  to  our  recent  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Newest  Shakespeare  Society,  our  correspondent  proceeds  to 
say : — “  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  N.  S.  S.  is  doing 
good  work,  and  I  believe  we  shall  yet  see  a  genuine  Shake¬ 
speare.  I  am  even  also  in  hope  that  we  shall  yet  learn  who 
are  the  real  authors  of  those  wonderful  works.  My  faith  in  the 
Man  of  Stratford  is  utterly  gone.  I  believe  that  he  was  a  ’cute 
business  man,  a  capital  manager,  a  thorough  merchant,  and  a 
common-sense  Englishman,  but  I  no  more  believe  that  he  was 
the  author  of  Hamlet  and  his  brethren  than  the  late  William 
Gobbett  was.  There  is  one  expression  frequently  used  in  the 
Society’s  Reports  which  quite  satisfies  me,  viz.,  the  ‘  Shake¬ 
spearian  portion*  of  such  or  such  a  play.  The  expression  b 
handy,  and  answers  every  purpose.” 


Three  new  reports  of  Dr.  Weil  on  the  excavations  at  Olympia 
show  that  the  structure  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent.  Its  southern  side  is  gradually  being  laid 
bare.  The  surroundings  of  the  great  statue  of  the  Goddess  of 
Victory  (*‘Nike  ’*)  present  themselves  to  the  eye  with  increas¬ 
ing  clearness.  The  paths,  hedged  in  by  consecrated  gifts, 
which  led  through  the  grove  of  Zeus,  are  easily  recognisable 
now.  Many  valuable  inscriptions  have  been  found,  some  of 
them  very  archaic.  There  are  tiles,  from  the  temple  roof,  with 
inscriptions  in  the  dialect  of  Elis.  Lions*  heads,  sculptured  in- 
a  severe  naturalistic  style;  others  in  terra-cotta,  with  rich, 
well-preserved  colours;  round  marble  slabs,  with  traces  of 
many-coloured  pictures ;  the  sculptured  fore-part  of  the  body 
of  a  horse,  and  other  things,  are  among  the  art-treasures 
recently  discovered.  Soon,  the  heat  in  the  Alpheios  Valley 
will  necessitate  a  pause  in  the  works  for  several  months. 

The  students  of  Rome  have  issued  an  appeal,  and  formed  a 
committee,  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honour  of  the 
philosopher  Giordano  Bruno.  The  monument  is  to  be  set  up 
on  the  same  place  where  he  was  burnt  at  the  order  of  the 
Papal  Inquisition.  In  Germany,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
at  Wittenberg  between  1586  and  1688,  this  intended  Italian 
demonstration  has  awakened  much  interest.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  learned  and  free-minded  monk  also  resided 
for  some  time  in  England  during  his  years  of^  restless 
migration.  The  adherents  of  Vaticanism  in  Italy  make  a 
great  outcry  against  the  proposal  of  a  Giordano  Bruno  cele¬ 
bration.  Indeed,  for  them,  there  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  **  in 
this  affair. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  German.  Women’s  Associations, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Hamburg  on  April  20,  21,  and  22, 
Mr.  A.  Lammers,  of  Bremen  ;  Mrs.  Lina  Morgenstem,  of 
Berlin;  Miss  Louise  BUchner,  of  Darmstadt;  Miss  Marie  Simon, 
of  Berlin ;  and  Dr.  Kinsky,  of  Belgard,  will  read  Committee 
reports  on  the  various  questions  recently  mentioned.  These 
questions  mainly  refer  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  to 
the  promotion  of  their  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  the  better 
protection  of  their  various  interests  in  life. 

The  new  Committee  for  the  publication  of  the  Monumenia 
Oermanice  recently  met  at  Berlin,  when  Professors  Mommsen, 
Giesebrecht,  Waits,  Wattenbach,  Pertz,  Nitzsch,  and  others 
eminent  in  historiography,  were  present.  That  which  has 
reference  in  English  chronicles  to  the  history  of  the  ancient 
German  Empire  is  being  collected  and  put  into  shape  by 
Professor  Stubbs  at  Oxford  and  Professor  Pauli  at  Gottingen, 
both  of  whom  are  distinguished  in  English  historiography. 

A  statue  of  Field-Marshal  Moltke  is  to  be  erected  at  Parchim, 
in  Mecklenburg,  where  he  was  born  in  1800.  It  is  to  be  un¬ 
veiled  in  the  second  half  of  September. 

In  Ultramontane  circles  there  is  already  much  talk  of  the 
future  canonisation  of  Pius  IX.  The  want  of  some  mira¬ 
culous  performance  on  his  part  has  been  much  felt.  Now, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  the  Holy  Father  has  wrought  a 
wonderful  cure  of  the  Lady  Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Marmontier,  in  France,  by  the  mere  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  We  may,  therefore,  report 

progress.” 

The  statue  of  U we  Lomsen,  the  first  great  agitator  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  cause,  is  finished  and  has  arrived  at  Rends- 
burg,  where  it  is  to  be  placed.  Lornsen  was  a  Frisian 
Schleswiger  by  birth.  After  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
he  began  powerfully  to  agitate  for  the  Constitutional  autonomy 
of  his  country.  Having  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a 
fortress  by  the  Danish  authorities,  he  became  broken  in  health, 
had  to  go  abroad,  and  died  an  exile,  in  deep  melancholy,  near 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  His  ably  written  works  formed  the  basis 
for  the  subsequent  popular  movements,  and  prepared  their  ‘ 
triumph. 
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The  forthcoming  number  of  Belgravia^  the  first  since  it 
changed  hands,  will  contain  an  article  bj  Mr.  Comyns  Carr, 
on  the  works  of  William  Blake,  in  connection  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Burlington  Club.  It  would  seem  that  the  subject  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  of  Art  Education  generally,  to  which 
Mr.  Carr  recently  drcw  attention  in  the  Pall  Mall  GazetUf  is  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  We  observe  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  obtained  a  day  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  condition  of  art  education  in 
England. 


Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  have  at  their  rooms  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Gobelins  tapestry,  illustrating  subjects 
from  Don  Quixote,  which  will  be  sold  next  week. 


Isaiah  Thomas’s  ‘  History  of  Printing  in  America,’  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1810,  has  been  recently  republished  in  Albany,  New 
York  State. 


The  recent  census  of  the  population  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
begpin  on  January  1,  1873,  has  yielded  the  following  result: — 
The  total  population  of  the  Empire,  including  the  Mikado  and 
his  family,  amounts  to  33,300,676  souls,  composed  of  16,891,729 
men  and  16,408,946  women.  Since  1873  there  has  been  an 
augmentation  of  189,850  people,  of  whom  95,671  are  men  and 
94,279  are  women. 


The  students’  evening  concert  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  was  given  at  St.  James’s  Hall  last  Saturday  night. 
The  concert,  which  was  numerously  attended,  was  very  well 
received,  and  may  be  considered  successful. 


From  the  report  that  has  just  been  issued  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Association  to  protect  the  rights  of  authors,  we 
learn  that  the  Association  now  consists  of  eighty  members, 
who  are,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  all  strictly  authors  of 
works  which  are  the  subject  of  copyright  or  stage-right.  As 
their  number  is  increasing,  the  committee  suggest  that  it  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration,  now  or  at  some  future  time, 
whether  the  objects  of  the  Association  might  not  be  extended 
with  a  view  to  the  more  complete  protection  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  authors. 


The  National  Health  Society  has  been  doing  considerable 
good  lately  by  its  earnest  endeavour  to  spread  knowledge  on 
healthy  conditions  of  living  by  various  agencies — by  holding 
meetings  at  which  eminent  men  and  women  read  papers  and 
lead  discussions  on  sanitary  topics ;  by  organising  lectures  to 
ladies  on  physiology,  laws  of  health,  cookery,  &c. ;  by]  pro¬ 
moting  the  delivery  of  free  popular  lectures  and  addresses  to 
working  people — (the  very  titles  of  these  lectures,  ten  courses 
of  which  were  given  last  year,  are  suggestive  of  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  fresh  air  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  pure  water,  cleanliness,  drainage,  wholesome  food,  and 
cookery,  have  been  treated  in  an  attractive  manner);  by 
furnishing  information  and  circulating  books,  tracts,  leaflets,  &c. 


<My  Ocean  Log  from  Newcastle  to  Brisbane,’  by  Red 
Spinner,  will  commence  also  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Oentleman^i  Magazine.  The  MS.  was  posted  by  the  author, 
Mr.  William  Senior,  at  Singapore,  on  March  2.  We  are 
lying  here,”  says  Mr.  Senior,  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  same  post, 
**  for  a  week,  amidst  thoroughly  Oriental  scenes,  and,  as  well 
as  the  heat  allows*  us,  we  are  enjoying  ourselves.”  The  trip 
from  the  Tyne  to  Singapore  had  occupied  about  seven  weeks. 


Under  the  the  title  of  *  The  Fall  of  King  Amadeo,’  Mr.  W. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  in  an  article  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Oentleman*$  Magazine^  will  give  an  account  of  personal  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  political  life  of  Madrid  in  connection  with 
his  mission  to  the  Spanish  Court  during  the  brief  reign  of  the 
son  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 


The  private  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.*  Stewart,  of  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  that  city.  It  was  built  of 
white  marble,  and  had  a  large  Art  Gallery  attached,  also  of 
white  marble.  Probably  no  royal  palace  in  Europe  excelled  the 
splendour  of  its]interior.  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  was  a  devoted  col¬ 
lector  of  pictures,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  experienced 
agents  to  Europe  to  look  out  for  striking  novelties.  Among 
Mr.  Stewart’s  latest  acquisitions  was  Meissonier's  painting 
1807,”  which  was  exhibited  as  a  sketch  in  Vienna,  and  as  a 
completed  work  in  Paris.  The  picture  is  of  much  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  than  are  usually  used  by  M.  Meissonier,  being  eight  feet 
across  by  four  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  picture  represents  a 
charge  of  Cuirassiers,  who  sweep  across  the  front  of  the  picture. 
In  the  background  Napoleon  is  seen  with  his  aidee-d^amp. 


A  London  letter  writer  says : — **  I  learn  from  private  in¬ 
formation  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  grown  very 
stout  during  his  Indian  journey,  and  prophecies  are  abroad  to 
the  effect  that  he  will  by-and-by  rival  the  weight  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  his  uncle,  George  IV.” 

Another  London  letter  writer  says :  — “  Within  the  last 
seven  days  the  Hour  has  passed  through  another  crisis.  Mr. 
MacDougall  was  getting  somewhat  tired  of  the  experiment, 
and  it  was  a  question  for  the  moment  whether  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  to  the  long- 
looked-for  success.  But  some  more  capital  has  turned  up, 
variously  estimated  at  100,000/.,  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and 
half  a  million,  and  the  second  Conservative  daily  is  entering 
upon  another  lease  of  life.” 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Devonshire  Club 
held  on  Wednesday,  Lord  Hartington  being  in  the  chair,  it 
was  proposed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  retain  the  present  premises  in  St.  James’s  Street  as  the 
permanent  location  of  the  Club,  an  addition  being  made  to  the 
existing  building  by  the  acquisition  and  adaptation  of  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Arlington  Club.”  Some  opposition  was 
made  by  a  few  members,  who  contended  that  the  Club  ought 
to  acquire  a  freehold  of  their  own,  and  build  upon  it.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  was,  however,  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  collection  of  Persian  objects  now  in  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum,  consisting  of  metal  work,  arms  and  armour,  gold 
and  silver  work,  enamel  on  metal,  stone  carvings,  books, 
manuscripts,  paintings,  woodwork,  musical  instruments,  fabrics 
and  embroideries,  earthenware  and  glass,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  purchased  by  Major  Murdoch  Smith,  in  Persia,  for 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
additions  that  have  been  made  to  its  artistic  treasures  for  many 
years.  The  earthenware  is  especially  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
colour  and  design,  and  the  damascened  metal  and  the  collection 
of  arms  and  armour  is  very  tine.  The  low  prices  that  were  paid 
for  some  of  the  best  of  these  beautiful  art-treasures  are 
certainly  most  extraordinary,  many  of  the  glories  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  having  been  obtained  for  a  few  pounds,  and  in  many  cases 
for  a  few  shillings. 

Most  of  us  know  the  bewilderment  that  attends  the  English 
tourist  when  he  finds  himself  presented  with  the  m^nu  of  a 
Parisian  restaurant  d  prix  fixe.  A  well-meaning  and  enter¬ 
prising  restaurateur^  with  a  full  sense  of  the  inconvenience  to 
many  of  his  customers,  has  had  handbills  printed  in  English ; 
but  in  taking  the  philanthropic  step,  he  has  innocently  become 
the  author  of  a  riddle  which  is  destined  to  set  summer  tourists 
putting  their  heads  together  to  make  out^  if  someone  does  not 
come  forward  and  tell  the  answer.  The  enigma  is  this  ;  **  One 
service  to  the  note.”  The  answer  On  sert  k  la  carte.”  This 
translation  is  almost  as  amusing  as  the  advertisement  that  has 
lately  figured  conspicuously  upon  a  well-known  tailor’s  window 
for  the  enlightenment  of  English  residents  at  Vienna,  **  Ihland- 
ish  and  Outlandish  suits  always  ready.”  But  this  might  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  reputation  for  eccentricity  enjoyed  by  the  English 
abroad. 


Chatham,  erst  given  to  frivolity,  has  suddenly  become  con¬ 
verted.  No  longer  will  the  melodies  of  **  The  Tin  Can  ”  delight 
the  British  subaltern,  nor  the  somewhat  dusty  floor  of  The 
Five  Bells  ”  tremble  beneath  his  Terpsichorean  toea  An  edict 
has  gone  forth  that  the  troops  are  not  in  future  **  to  march  to 
church  to  operatic  or  secular  music.”  Such  melody  demoralises 
the  Sabbath.  The  regimental  bands  have,  therefore,  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  choice  collection  of  Moody  and  Sankey’s  hymn 
tunes,  which,  a  contemporary  states,  **  are  very  popular  with  the 
troops.”  There  is  no  accounting  for  military  tastM.  .  ^ 


The  death  is  announced  of  M.  A.  Garcien,  of  La  France f  at  the  • 
age  of  forty-four. 
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ONK  MILLION  STERLING  haa  been  pud  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Cansed  by 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M,P.,  Chairman. 

OrncKS — 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

Pricb  8d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,M8,  APRIL  8,  1876. 

Notes  and  Commente. 

England  and  Egypt.  The  Bndget.  Education  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  the  Church. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  on  the  Political  Changes  of  the  Last  Thirty  Yean*. 
The  Hatton  Garden  Robbery. 


IPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Inrested,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


The  LIVERPOOL  andLONDON  andGLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liyerpool ;  Comhill,  London. 

Under  the  new  series  of  Life  Policies,  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  class. 

Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates. 

Fire  Insurances  upon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
Agent  of  the  Company. 


Egyptians, 


Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  London  Government. 

The  White  Conquest.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Last  Homeric  Stndy. 

Minor  Notices.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

The  Magazines. 


Drama — French  Players  :  Mile.  Favart, 


Music. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parte  of  the  World. 

/GBORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
aecraaruM  ^  j  bROOMFIELD. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16«.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi> 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Omoee — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cochspnr  Street,  S.W. 


French  gallery,  120  pall  mall.— 

The  TWBNTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the 
contributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


/COURIERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  bo 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


T  ADI  ES’ EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  connection 

-i  with  UmvKRfliTV  CoiXROB,  London.  Additional  Subjects  for  Summer 
Session. —  Greek  (TALFonRD  Ely,  Enq.).  1.  Elementary — Tuesdays  3.45,  and 
Wednesdajrs  3.30  ;  beginning  April 25.  2.  Advanced— Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
12.30;  banning  April  25.  —  Ixttin  (Talfourd  Ely,  Esq.).  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  12  80  ;  beginning  April  24.  —  French  Orammar  (Professor  Cassal). 
Mondays  and  Fridays  3.30  ;  beginning  April  24. — English  History  from  1760  to 
1802  (Professor  Bund).  Fridays  5.80 ;  beginning  April  21. 

Prospectuses  at  the  office  in  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  Mylne,  Esq.,  27  Oxford 
Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Building  Society,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  pnrpoeee.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton. 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  par  tktdars,  may  he  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  SLADE  I’ROFESSORSHIP  of  FINE  ART  will 

become  VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session,  Professor  Poynter 
having  accepted  the  Appointment  of  Director-Gener  J  of  Fine  Art  Schools  in 
connection  with  the  Art  Department  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Professorship  are  roquesteil  to  send  in  their  applications  and 
testimonials  not  later  than  Saturday,  April  29,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
information  respecting  the  duties,  emoluments,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
Professorship  may  be  obtained. 

HARRY  BROWN, 

March  14,  1876.  Assistant- Secretary  to  the  Council. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  SCHOOL.— 

^  Head-Master— H.  Weston  Eve,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Vice-Master— E.  R.  Horton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  SUMMER  TERM,  1876,  will  begin  for  new  Pupils  on  Tuesday,  April  25, 
at  9.30  A.M. 

The  School  is  cloec  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  several  other  Railways. 
Discipline  Li  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  “  impositions.” 
Prospectuses,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  School,  fees,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  Collie. 

HARRY  BROWN, 

,  Assistant- Secretary  to  the  Council. 


O-EOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  GEO- 

LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trairs .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  210  0 

More  extensive  Clollections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  brancheaof  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affoi^  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Tennant  will  give  Six  Elementary  Lectures  on  Geology  during  Easter  Week, 
at  149  Strand,  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Fee,  10«.  6<f.  for  the  Coarse. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undert^cn,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecnnLwy  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T3AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Ai  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEVYGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


trustbes. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

I  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 
dirxctors. 

hair-  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


AUTOTYPE. 

ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA 

TIONS. 


-The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  C)ollot3rpe  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Paeloeograpbical,  Nnmismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins.  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  810.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkr. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8i 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,(K)0  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

^Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  Instalments, 
^''om^ctases,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BUiw,  F.S.8., 
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gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 
•ENNETT’S 


WATCHES, 


BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION 

20  gs.,  80  gB.,  40  g8. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

jast  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  poTchaMrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

tf  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


W^,l 


IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

sending  Name  and  County,  with  S«.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Serrants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cullen’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  104. ;  The  Manual  of  Heraldiw,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6<f.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Miurtin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rin^,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  6d, 
Xiivery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6^.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
■tamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £8  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^l  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  remiii 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Flat 


luire 

i’late, 

24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(c<gner  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  quality, 

V  24.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  ^al  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  bv  CULLETON.  —  A11  tbe 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Curds  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  poper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enpraved  with  crest,  Is.,  £2  2s., 

£3  34.,  £4  44.,  £5  5s.,  £6  64..  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.CJ.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  *  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  tbe  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steei  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  tbe  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PA’TENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE.  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  I64.,  214.,  264.  6d.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
314.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  62s.  64. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NBW  PATENT 

Jj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  64.,  7s.  64.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

TVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JYL  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

IVJRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

-Lv-L  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

“  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

I4.  and  24.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


IVriLLARD’S 

JYL  64.  Packets. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^PHE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-A-  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
ghmds  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sncldng,  becomes  actively 
healing.  64.  and  I4.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  15  stamps),  and  tins,  I4.  64.,  labelled 
Jamk8  Epps  A  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  'Threadneedle  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  London.” 


T^URTLE 

-L  Invalid. 


!  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

Invalid,  sent  to  ali  parts,  daily.— MAIELLI  A  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confec¬ 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  A  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 


JIHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

-A-  LONDON. — His  Imperial  Majeety  the  Emperor  of  Rusda  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  ter 
the  Emperor  by  toe  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westbourne  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

lyr OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

Clocks,  far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediievid,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Arehitecture- 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prise, Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Brontes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £8  to 

£800 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewell^,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 
J.  W.  Benson’s  New  Work, “Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwlcke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  24. 64. ;  gilt,  84.— Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROISOISERS  TO  R[R  MRiESTI, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  ia  it  coating  of 

O  pore  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  OHonoAL 
Prtnciplkr,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  toe  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Spoons . 
12  Dessert  do.  . . . 
12  Tea  do.  . . . 
2  Salt  do.  . . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  . . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

£  4.  4. 

£  4.  4. 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

0  2  0 

0  8  0 

0  10 

0  16 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  18  0 

0  11  0 

0  18  0 

0  2  6 

0  8  6 

0  5  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  9 

0  2  6 

0  8  0 

8  4  0 

11  2  8 

£  4.  4. 


2  4 
1  12 
2  4 
1  12 
1  2 
0  4 
0  2 
0  11 
0  • 
0  15 
0  15 
0  5 
0  8 
t  4 
0  8 


8 12  II  6 18  19  6 


£  4.  4. 
2  10  0 
1  16 
2  10 
1  15 
1  10 
0  4 
0  3 
0  12 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16 
0  5 
0  9 
0  5 
0  4 


Cruet  Frames,  I84.  64.  to  704. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  154.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  254.  to  6O4. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

i^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V_/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  toeir  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  oome  loose  ia  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  else.  Srdslse. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  yean  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  tbe  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
74.  64. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  154.  Pen  Baths,  I84.  64. ;  Seta  of  Toilrt  Ware,  I84. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  toe  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  SUver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

a  LACK’S  «  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

O  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  tbe  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

OLACK'S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  toe  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8s.  64.  to  8s. 

Bronsed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  8O4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  64.  94. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  64.  to  6O4. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  44.  64.  to  8O4. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  184.  64.  to  854. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  'Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  64.  to  8O4. 

Papier  M&ob6  ditto,  8O4.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettle!,  64.  64.  to  144.  64. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

BITBS 

First  Prise  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

8  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- plated 
Waree,  Table  Cutlery,  610.  No  person  should  furnish  withont  one. 


gLACK’J 

QLACK’ 

^  or  sent 


BICHAKD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

ZZ&OXr2£02TOZ3Xt8  TO  ZZSXt 

336  STRAND,  W. 
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OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURiriSH  TOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Kniyei,  Ivory,  p*r  down,  from  ie«.  to  66». 
Sleetro  Forke— r*bl«,  from  Ma.;  Spooaa.  from  S4c. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Traye,  in  Seu,  «■..  96a. 

Sleetro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  fro®  £3  7a 
Hiah  Covera-Tia,23*.j  Meul.esa.*  Electro,  All  11a 
Electro  Cmeta  and  Liqneura. 

Lampa— P<tent  Book  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronied  Tea  and  Coffee  Uma. 

Coal  Senttlea,  Yaaea,  Bozea,  Ac. 

China  and  Olaaa— Dioner  Serricee,  Ac.  ^  '' 


Fendera— Bright,  46e.  to  £16 ;  Bronze,  Se.  to  £0 
Stoves — Bright,  Biack,  Begieter,  Hot-air,  Ac. 
Batha— Domestic,  Fiz^,  and  Trarelling. 
Bedateada— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Comieea— Comiee^poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Oaaeliera— 2-light,  irs. ;  3  do.,  628. ;  6  do.,  £0  6a 
Kitchenera— From  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  e  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 
Garden  Tools— Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
{Caialoguea  frea.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  Xing  William  Street, 


“  It  SUPERSEIDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe, 

“MAPAVILLA  COCOA  may  -justly  bo 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


HOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  canse  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  %d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  AaENTS— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


lEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IROX  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


.  _  Strengthens  the  Nenres  and  Muscular  System  ; 

Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Pacnlties;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  lio^y  health,  and  Induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  It  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medldne.  The4«.  6d.  Bottle  oontaius  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


“CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  U.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMABEI.i:.A” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  Sr.  per  bottle. 

“  TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Cbemiste  and  Perfumers. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
nsefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  n^lected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  3«.  Sd.  each.  (Get  Ctacroft’a) 


LOCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colonr  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Haur  Restorer  is  one  of  the  beet  offer^  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hnlr.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1«.  6d.  each. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


DENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  eff^ual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  l^d.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dknzil  Thomson,  Pharmaoeutioal  Chemist,  137  ^een’s-cresoent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Com  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  '* 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1876. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Healthy  Homf.8.— Nine-tenths 

of  our  ailments  might  be  altogether  prevented,  or  directly  cured,  if  the 
first  faulty  actions  were  wt  right.  This  great  end  is  accomplished  with  wonderful 
certainty  and  itafety  by  Holloway’s  Pills,  which  are  adapted  to  the  stout  as  well 
08  the  frail,  and  are  equally  suited  to  every  constitution  and  olimate.  They 
pmify  the  blood — that  seat  of  life  and  source  of  health — which  in  its  revivifying 
streams  diffuses  regularity  and  vigour  throughout  the  system,  aud  gives  every 
organ  its  proper  natural  function.  Many  stomachic  maladies,  though  simple, 
and  curable  by  Holloway’s  treatment  at  their  outset,  become,  through  neglect 
or  mismanagement,  both  very  troublesome  in  their  progress  and  very  serious  in 
tbslr  results. 
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Now  read/,  price  1«. ;  by  poet,  li.  Id. 


Crown  8to.,  cloth,  6s. ;  half-bonnd,  7s. 


rjlHE  ASSAULT  of  DELHI:  a  Vindication  of  H.M.  62nd  rpHE  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE  and  TECHNICAL 

«  T  InfMtry  and  Thlrf  Colamn  of  Arnault  from  the  Aspersion*  of  X  TERMS  u*ed  in  Philosophy,  Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts,  and 


Sir  John  Kaye.  By  Major  J.  A.  Batlkt,  late  of  the  53nd  Light  Inbmtry,  and 
Commanding  the  storming  party  of  the  Third  Column. 


WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  1870.  Revised 


from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  ths  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  ApHl  26th,  1873. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


•  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  'TRIBUNE,  pre- 
eisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  estaldlshed  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  Intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


•  From  the  «  8A  TURD  A  T  RE  VIEW,**  November  9th,  1873. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hcu  been  the  moU  widely 
eirculated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribunx  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.O. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  alwajrs  provided  wiUi  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe* 
eution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  tlie  same  piioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mouniing 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


J-  ^  IT’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 


343,  240, 347, 349,  and  301  Regent  Street. 


Heal  &  son,  195,  190, 197,  i98,  Tottenham 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 


exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


^EAL  &  SON. 

JgEDSTEADS. 

REDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


Heal  &  SON’S  catalogue  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  400  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

190,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


XT'  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

XjJ  •  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 

«  «  .  .M  _ IT/vrksl{vTimTif.a oa  Irsmof  Afiwl 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  Mid  favourably 
distinguhibed  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.  92  WIgmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  8.E. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepareil  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Eltsabeth  Lasenby.’* 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


/ 


Trades.  By  W.  Buchanan.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Supplement,  by 
Jamks  a.  Smith. 


London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Panoras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Just  published,  fop.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  8s. 


Prioe  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

V_/  DATS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor,  M.P.,  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 


That  the  verses  in  the  book  are  first  attempts  it  is  difficult  to  believe.'  They 
exhibit  such  a  mastery  of  various  forms  of  metre,  such  an  ease  in  the  apt  em¬ 
ployment  of  metaphor,  and  such  a  felicitous  choice  of  language,  as  only  oome  of 
much  practice  and  patient  effort.  The  author  is  indubitably  a  lyric  poet  of  no 
small  power.” — 77te  Scotsman. 

"  The  story  of  the  '  Cross,’  and  the  gentle  queen  is  felicitously  told.” 

_  Peterborough  Advertiser. 


London :  PROVOST  A  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden. ' 


Fop.  8vo.,  prioe  bs. 

“  TP  S  T  E  L  L  E,”  and  other  POEMS.  By  Gerard 
XLi  Bkndall. 

Estelle  ”...  is  original  in  thought  and  treatment.  The  writer  takes  a 
subject  which  might  be  considered  in  some  degree  hasardd,  but  deals  with  it 
most  graoefnlly  and  delicately.  Mr.  Bendall  has  scarce  written  a  line  of  which 
he  need  feel  ashamed,  and  has  written  many  of  which  he  may  be  proud.” 

Examiner. 

London  :  EDWARD  E.  BARRETT,  30  Paternoster  Sqnare,  E.O. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  One  Volume,  fancy  boards,  copiously  illustrated, 
prioe  One  Shilling. 


rpHE  WEEKLY  COMPANION.— Conducted  by  W.  H.  C. 

X  Nation.  Containing — ’Gainst  Wind  and  Tide,  a  Serial  Story  (complete) ; 


The  Secret  of  the  Mine,  a  Serial  Story  (complete) ;  A  Jaunt  with  a  Gipsy ;  A 
Merry  Andrew’s  Sorrow ;  A  Dead  Man’s  Mat",  a  Lighthouse  Keeper’s  Yam  ; 
A  Souvenir  from  the  Deep  ;  A  Dreadful  Trade ;  The  Old  Boatman  ;  Good  Things 
from  the  Dramatists ;  Seeds  of  Thought ;  Poetry,  and  Music,  Aa,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Published  at  44a  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


RITISH  MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 


recently  issued,  and  on  sale  by 


Messrs.  Longmans  A  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row ;  Mr.  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly ; 
Mr.  Quaiutch,  10  Piccadilly ;  and  Messrs.  Asher  A  Co.,  13  Bedford  Row, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Also  by  Messrs.  Abher  A  Co.,  Berlin. 


Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
years  1804-1860.  Additional  MSS.  19,  720-34,  036.  1870, 8vo.  10«. 


Catalogrne  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Spanish  Language  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  VoL  I.  1870.  8vo.  10«.  (Including  Class  1. 
Theology  ;  II.  Belles-Lettres  and  Science ;  ni.  History). 

The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol.  IV.  A  selection  from  the 
Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  of  Assyria.  Prepared  by  Major-General  Sir  H.  O. 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  FJl.S.,  assisted  by  George  Smith,  Asristant  Department  of 
(Oriental  Antiqnities,  British  Museum.  1870,  fol.  11.  (Containing  70  Utho- 
graphed  plates  of  Inscriptions,  including  the  Chaldean  Account  of  the  Delqge. 

Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  1.  The  Coins  of  the 
Eastern  Khaleefehs,  Amawee  and  ’Abbdsee.  By  S.  L.  Poole.  Edited  by  R.  S. 
Poole,  Keeper  of  the  Coins  and  Medals,  British  Museum.  1870,  8vo.  12i.  (With 
eight  plates  of  typical  specimens,  executed  by  the  autotjrpe  mechanical  process 
from  casts  in  plaster ;  five  Indices,  Ac.) 

Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  U.  Catalogue  of  the 
Striges,  or  Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey.  By  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Assistant,  Department 
of  Zoology,  British  Museum.  1870,  8vo.,  16«.  (With  Index,  Woodcuts,  and 
fourteen  coloured  plates.) 

Catalogue  of  Marine  Polysoa  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Mtisenm, 
Part  III.  Cyclostomata.  By  George  Busk,  F.R.S.  1870,  8vo.,  6s.  (With  84 
lithographed  plates,  by  the  Author.) 


Bbitirh  Museum: 
March  18,  1876. 


J.  WIN’TER  JONES. 

Ptincipal  Librarian. 


W.  C.  BENNETT’S  POEMS,  NEW  EDITIONS. 


A  Libraiy  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  Illustrated,  cloth,  6i. 

Baby  may— home  poems  and  ballads.  Paople’a 

Edition,  in  'Two  Parts,  Paper  Ckivers,  Is.  each. 


One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  Poets.  Let  us  say  that  every  mother  ought 
to  learn  *  Baby  May  ’  and  ‘  Baby’s  Shoes  ’  off  by  heart.” — Westminster  Review. 

The  love  of  children  few  Poets  of  our  day  have  expressed  with  so  much  nidve 
fidelity  as  Dr.  Bennett.” — Examiner. 

“  Those  readers  who  do  not  as  yet  know  ‘  Baby  May '  should  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  forthwith ;  those  who  have  that  pleasure  already  will  find  her  in 
good  company.” — Guardian. 

**  Many  a  tender  thought  and  charming  fancy  find  graceful  utterance  in  his 
pages.” — A  thenoeum. 

”  •  Baby’s  Shoes  ’  is  worthy  to  rank  with  *  Baby  May,'  which,  from  Its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  finished  charm  as  a  picture  of  infancy,  is  one  of  the  mort  exquisite 
among  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bennett's  productions.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

”  Some  of  his  poems  on  children  are  among  the  most  charming  in  the  language, 
and  are  familiar  in  a  thousand  homes.” —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  Of  all  writers,  the  one  who  has  best  understood,  best  painted,  best  felt  infant 
nature,  is  Mr.  Bennett.  We  see  at  once  that  It  is  not  only  a  charming  and 
richly-^ted  Poet  who  Is  describing  childish  beauty,  but  a  young  father  writing 
from  hu  heart.”— MitforSs  Rtrollections  of  a  Literary  Life. 


Songs  for  sailors.  Cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  36.  Qd. ; 

Paper,  Is. 


“Spirited,  melodious,  and  vigoronsly  graphic.” — Morning  Post.  “Very 
spirited.”— Daily  News.  “  Really  admiraUe.”— JRol/  Mall  Gasette.  Right  well 
done.**— Illustrated  London  News.  “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity,” — Morning 
Advertiser.  “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enjoy.” — Echo. 

“  Dr.  Bennett  has  devoted  his  lyrical  powers  to  a  noble  object  in  this  com¬ 
prehensive  yet  Inexpensive  work.  This  gem  deserves  to  be  patronised  not  only 
by  our  entire  Royal  Navy,  but  by  all  our  Sailors’  Homes  and  all  our  Mercantile 
Marine  Associations.  It  is  a  capital  shilling’s  worth.” — Liverpool  Mail. 

“  Dr.  Bennett  is  the  most  Popular  Song -writer  in  England  at  the  present 
time.” — Sunderland  Times. 

“  ’There  is  no  one,  nowadays,  to  compete  with  Dr.  Bennett  as  a  Popular  Song¬ 
writer.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dibdln.” 

_  Graphic. 


HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  60  Comhill,  and  13  Paternoster  Bow. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


Price  One  Shilling  Monthly. 

BELGRAVIA: 

AN  HiLUSTHATED  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 


The  May  Number  will  contain  contributions  from  Algernon 
C,  Swinburne,  Charles  Iteade^  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  J.  Comyns 
Carry  Cuthbert  Bede,  Joseph  Knight,  and  other  Writers 
of  repute;  the  c<mtinuation  of  Miss  Braddm's  story,^*  Josnvk 
Haooard*8  Daughter  ;  ’’  and  the  first  Chapters  of  a  New 
Navel,  “  Juliet,”  by  Mrs.  Lovett- Cameron.  With  Illustrations 
by  Vfdentine  Bromley,  B.  P.  Leitch,  and  others. 


CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven- 


tnrw  In  Unknown  Central  Asia  In  1873.  By  Colonel  Valknttnb  Baker. 
D^y  8to.,  with  Mape  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  18*. 

“  A  man  who  not  only  thinks  for  himself,  but  has  risked  his  life  in  order  to 
gain  information. ...  A  most  graphic  and  lively  narrative  of  travels  and  adven- 
turea  which  have  nothing  of  the  commonplace  about  them.”— Mercury. 


MEMORIALS  of  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT 


STEPHEN  HAWKER,  Vicar  of  Morwenstow.  By  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lkk, 
D.C.L.  Demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait  and  Illustra¬ 
tions,  price  12j. 

“  Dr.  Lee’s  *  Memorials  ’  is  a  far  better  record  of  Mr.  Hawker,  and  gives  a  more 
reverent  and  more  true  idea  of  the  man.  ...  Dr.  Lee  rightly  confines  himself  to 
his  proper  subject,” — Athenceum. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whvtk 


Thorne.  Svols.,  crown  8vo. 

**  It  Is  always  difflcnlt  for  anyone  not  personally  concerned  In  English  politics 
to  write  about  them  without  making  serious  blunders,  and  even  Mr.  Trollope 
has  not  always  succeeded  in  avoiding  mistakes ;  but  the  author  of  the  novel 
before  us  keeps  clear  of  error,  and  writes  pleasantly  enough.” — Athenaeum. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SAND  WITH  OP  KARS. 


MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  Henry 

Kikoslet.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

JEAN  MIDDLEMARS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jeax  Mid- 

ULEMABB,  Author  of  “  Wild  Qeorgie,”  “Lil,”  itc.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

[In  a  few  days. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  with 
Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS  of  EMINENT  ETONIANS. 


Sir  Edward  Crrasy,  Author  of  “The  Fifteen  Decisiye  Battles  of  the 
World.”  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  price  Is.  6d. 

*'  A  new  edition  of  *  Creasy’s  Etonians  *  will  be  welcome.  The  book  was  a 
favourite  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  has  maintaine<l  its  reputation.  The 
value  of  this  new  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Creasy  has 
added  to  it  several  memoirs  of  Etonians  who  have  died  since  the  first  edition 
appeared.  The  work  is  eminently  interesting.” — Scotsman. 


The  FIRST  EDITION  of  SHAKESPEARE, 


1628.  An  exact  reproduction  of  the  rare  original,  in  rednood  facsimile, 
by  a  Photographic  Process.  With  an  Introduction  byJ.  O.  Halliwrlx. 
Philupps,  Esq.  Small  8vo.,  Roxburghe  binding,  price  10i.6d. 

"To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  belong  the  merit  of  having  done  more  to 
facilitate  the  critical  study  of'the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the  Shake¬ 
speare  dabs  and  sodeties  put  together.  A  complete  facsimile  of  the  celebrated 
first  folio  edition  of  1628  for  holf-a-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
enterprise.  Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily  rather  diminutive, 
bat  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  geimine  copy  of  the  original,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
as  useful  and  far  mure  liandy  to  the  student  than  the  latter.” — Atlienaeum. 


WESTLAND  MARSTON’S  WORKS. 


WESTLAND  MARSTON’S  DRAMATIC  and 


POETICAIi  WORKS.  Collkctkd  Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo.,  price  18«. 

"  ‘  The  Patrician’s  Daughter  ’  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic 
literature— a  n-al  emanation  of  mind.  We  do  not  recollect  any  modem  work  in 
which  states  of  thought  are  so  freelv  developed  except  the  ‘  Torquato  Tasso  ’  of 
Goethe.  The  play  is  a  work  of  art  In  the  same  sense  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is 
a  work  of  art ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  development.  .  .  *  The 
Favourite  of  I^rtnne  ’  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
English  prose-comedy  that  has  been  made  during  the  present  century.” — Times. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN’S  LIBRARY.” 

Madiime  D’ARBLAY’S  DIARY  and  LETTERS. 


Edited  by  her  Niece,  Charlotte  BARiiKrr,  A  New  Edition,  illustrated 
by  numerous  fine  Portraits  engraved  on  Steel.  4  vols.  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  36«. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKE  of  SAINT-SIMON, 


Daring  the  Reign  of  Louis  the  Fonrteenth  and  the  Regency.  Translateil 
from  the  French  and  Edited  by  Bayle  St.  John.  A  New  Edition.  3  vols., 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  27s. 


SWIFT’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and 


Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.,  cloth 
extra,  price  7«.  6d. 


CHATTO  St  WINDUS,  PiocadiUy,  W. 


NEW  WORKS  BY  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S. 


With  Hlustrations,  crown  8vo.,  14s. 


INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  By  Charles  Darwin, 

F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,”  "  Origin  of  Species,”  "  Descent 
of  Man,”  Sic. 

By  the  same. 

The  MOVEMENTS  and  HABITS  of  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


The  VARIATION  of  ANIMALS  and  PLANTS  under 

DOME:sTICATION.  Revised  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.,  18s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


SMITH’S  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


Fourth  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  31s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENT  WORLD,  from  the 

EARLIEST  RECORDS  to  the  FALL  of  the  WESTERN  EMPIRE,  A.D. 


465.  By  Philip  Smith,  B.A.,  one  of  the  Contributors  to  the  "  Dictionariee  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Biography,  and  Geography,”  "  The  Student’s 
Manuals  of  Old  and  New  Testament  History,”  iic.,  4ic. 

"  His  points  of  transition  are  well  chosen,  and  his  wide  and  various  panorama 
of  principalities,  powers,  and  dominions  clearly  arrange.  He  has  availed 
himself  liberally  of  the  new  lights  thrown  by  recent  discovery  and  philology  upon 
the  annals  of  the  East ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Chiental  empires  and 
African  kingdoms  or  republics,  his  work  is  for  in  advance  of  any  Ancient 
History  in  our  language.” — Saturday  Review. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


DR.  SCHLIEMANN’S  GREAT  WDRK. 


With  Maps,  and  500  Illustrations,  royal  8vo.,  42s. 

^PROY  and  its  REMAINS  ;  a  Narrative  of  Discoveries  and 

-B_  Researches  made  on  the  Site  of  Ilium  and  in  the  Troian  Plain.  Pv  Ttr 


-A.  Researches  made  on  the  Site  of  Ilium  and  in  the  Trojan  Plain.  By  Dr. 
HEiniY  ScHLiEMANN.  Edited  by  Philip  Smith,  B.A.,  Author  of  "Ancient 
History  from  the  Earliest  Record^,”  Site. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  "  Homeric  Synchronism.’* 

“  The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Bchliemann  In  the  Plain  of  Troy  cannot  justly  be 
approached  without  an  expression  of  admiration  for  his  disinterest^  liberality, 
his  unwearied  energy,  and  his  generous  enthusiasm  ;  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  lovers  and  students  of  Homer,  and  to  the  history 
of  the  world . 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  discoveries  of  Schliemann,  and  the  arguments  of 
Von  Eckenbrecher,  have  established  with  all  reasonable  certainty  the  claim  of 
Hissarlik  to  be  the  site  of  Troy  which  the  Poet  of  the  Iliad  had  before  his  mental 
vision ;  while  I  eannot  hesitate  to  say  that  Von  Eckenbrecher  has  utterly 
destroyed  the  claims  of  every  site  which  has  been  proposed.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


riHlE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  282,  is  NOW 

i  PUBLISHED. 


Contents : 

I.— GREEN’S  HISTORY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

II.— SIR  WILLIAM  AND  CAROLINE  HERSCHEL. 

III.— PLATE  AND  PLATE  BUYERS. 

IV _ TAINE  ON  THE  OLD  REGIME  IN  PRANCE. 

V.— KASGAR,  PAMIR,  AND  TIBET. 

VI.— THE  KEPPBLS  :  LORD  ALBEMARLE. 

VII.— UTIUTARIANISM  AND  MORALITY. 

VIII.— SWINBURNE’S  ESSAYS. 

IX. -CHURCH  INNOVA'nONS. 

Nos.  279  and  280  (forming  Vol.  140),  contains  the  General  Index  to 
Volumes  122  to  139  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


rjlHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  292,  April,  was 

-J-  pnblished  on  Thursday  last. 


Contents  : 
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